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THE SITUATION 


Tue Allies are still waiting for Germany to pass from the 
defensive to the offensive. She has been compated with a 
besieged fortress that can be reduced by shortage and, when 
the shortage has weakened her sufficiently and the investing 
forces are strong enough, by assault. Meanwhile they wait 
for her garrison to make sorties against Sweden or the Low 
Countries, or Rumania, sorties of such a formidable kind 
that they make the Germans seem like the besiegers and the 
Allies the besieged. The initiative, in any case, remains with 
the Germans. 

Let us consider the war in terms of military operations in 
western Europe, for it is in those terms that the Allies prefer 
to think, though a reluctant concern for northern Europe is 
being forced upon them by the Finnish war. 

In the air the Allies have shown a certain qualitative 
superiority, but the Germans still have an immense numerical 
superiority that would make an Allied aerial offensive very 
hazardous. In any case, the decisive character of the ait-arm 
is questionable even when the enemy has an inferior air force, 
provided he is not hopelessly outclassed as the Poles were. 
But the moral effect of aerial attack may be considerable, even 
if it cannot be decisive. ‘This effect varies from country to 
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country, but all who know the German mind and character 
will agree that whereas Allied air raids on German cities 
(even if confined to military targets) would have weakened 
German moral resistance, German raids on British cities 
would have hardened the British people against everything 
short of decisive victory. 

Impregnability is a relative term, but it may be that the 
Westwall (Siegfried Line) is impregnable to direct assault 
by Allied forces. The German North Sea coast is made 
invulnerable by fortified islands, long and winding estuaries, 
and shallows. The configuration of the Baltic coast is less 
favourable to the defence, but the Baltic Sea can only be 
reached through narrows that can be made impassable. 
Germany may well appear just as invincible a year hence as 
she appears now if the war is considered on/y in terms of 
economic pressure and of military operations in the West. 
The German shortage of food and raw material shows little 
promise of becoming decisive for a long time to come. It 
is not even certain that it will ever be decisive. Rationing is 
severe, though endurable, in Germany (no German goes 
hungry to-day), because she has to reckon with a long war. 
She does not seem to fear along one. There is no sign that 
German rationing will grow appreciably severer for many 
months to come if she continues to draw supplies from 
territories that extend to the Arctic Ocean and to the Black 
and Aigean Seas. It may even be that if she refrains from 
major military operations and so economises in petrol and 
other material essential to the conduct of war and only 
obtainable from overseas, she will be able to establish an 
adequate, even if frugal, all-round permanent economy on 
that comprehensive territorial basis, especially if she can 
carry out at least a partial reorganisation of Russian industry 
and draws on the Russian output (and there will always be a 
certain leakage through neutral countries). She certainly has 
to restrict her consumption of petrol severely, though expert 
opinion differs as to the amount she has been able to store. 
It may be that she could not maintain an intense general 
aerial offensive for very long. It is therefore in the interest 
of the Allies that they should intensify aerial warfare if only 
to impose a maximum consumption of petrol on Germany. 
She obtains most of her iron ore from northern Scandinavia— 
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this, as well as the strategic importance of the Norwegian 
coast, make it impossible for the Allies to ignore events in 
northern Europe. 

The defeat of Germany cannot be brought about by 
revolution, Revolution may help to make defeat irretriev- 
able, as it did in 1918, but it is the consequence, not the cause, 
of defeat itself. Defeat can only be brought about by victory 
on land, on the sea, and in the air, this time, as last time. 
Psychological warfare, including propaganda, can only be 
effective as an accessory to the operations of the armed forces 
and to the ‘ blockade.’ So far, Allied propaganda has been 
most unpromising because it is unrelated to these operations. 
The German people were profoundly apprehensive when 
they went to war with Poland lest they should find themselves 
at war with the Western Powers also, especially with Great 
Britain. It is true that the Allies were unable to give the 
Poles direct effective help. They fulfilled their obligations 
under the Polish Treaty by going to war with Germany, but 
they refrained from extensive aerial attack and so convinced 
the German people that the Allies were not seriously at war. 
This conviction was all the stronger because the Germans had 
felt the transition from peace to war hardly at all, seeing that 
they had lived under warlike atmosphere and a war economy 
for years, whereas the Allies had passed abruptly from one 
to the other. This conviction was further strengthened by 
British propaganda which explained that the Allies were not 
fighting the ‘German people.’ The ‘German people,’ 
therefore, had little to fear. As for the ‘ Hitlerism’ which 
the Allies were resolved to overthrow, its prestige was raised 
considerably. It had not only made itself master of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, but was keeping the Allied forces at 
such a distance that they were unable to engage in anything 
more than a fictitious war. Hitler, in fact, had ‘ got away 
with it ’—as usual. And as for the ‘ democracy ’ for which 
the Allies professed to be fighting, it is an abstraction that 
has little, if any, meaning east of the Rhine (and perhaps not 
overmuch west of it). Besides, if, contrary to German 
expectation, the Allies are victorious in the field, that slight 
change of Government known as ‘ the overthrow of Hitler- 
ism’ can be accomplished without much difficulty—indeed, 
it will, in the event of defeat, come by itself (Hitler’s régime 
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could stand the collapse of its prestige under defeat even less 
than the régime of the Hohenzollerns could stand it in 1918). 
The change would, if anything, be welcome to the ‘ German 
people,’ while the ‘just peace’ promised by the Allies, and 
the various Utopian war aims proposed by Mr. Attlee and 
others, make it a matter of relative unimportance even if 
Germany does lose the war, seeing that she can count on 
winning the peace. 

The war is felt ss by ordinary people in Germany than 
in France and England. Life in Germany goes on much as 
it did before—rationing and other restrictions are nothing 
new. Only the black-out is new, and it is mainly over the 
black-out that there is grumbling in Germany. In this 
country the war has transformed everyday life even if the 
sacrifice in material comfort is still a very small one. For the 
Germans the war is but the prolongation of a state that, 
although abnormal, had begun to seem normal years ago, a 
prolongation which has, in German eyes, been brought about 
not by Hitler but by the British plutocracy which used the 
Polish campaign as an occasion to stir up general warfare 
against its most dreaded political and commercial rival, 
Germany, in the confident hope that this rival would be 
destroyed by the effort and sacrifices of countries other than 
Great Britain, of France above all. That this view is a 
mistaken one is beside the point. The point is that British 
propaganda has, on the whole, helped to strengthen rather 
than weaken the spirit of resistance in Germany (German 
propaganda can have had little effect in England so far—it 
has almost certainly had more in France—but it is, never- 
theless, much more skilful than British propaganda in 
Germany, as comparisons between the broadcasts in English 
from German stations and the broadcasts in German from the 
B.B.C. show very plainly). 

The psychological situation is of greater importance in 
Germany than in other countries. This was evident in the 
last war. The Germans lived on official optimism which 
was made easy by their prodigious victories in the field. 
They live on a kind of subdued optimism now. If they are 
pessimistic it is because they see no end to restrictions and 
discomfort and not because they anticipate a disastrous defeat. 
The Germans welcome victories with an exuberance that 
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draws heavily on theit nervous capital, while reverses fill 
them with a despondency that exacts as heavy a wastage of that 
same capital. The English tend to take victories for granted 
and are not particularly surprised if their generals suffer 
defeat. They tend to repudiate official optimism—the 
Germans demand it. The lies told by Hitler, Goebbels and 
Goering are not mere impositions; they are, very largely, a 
response to the public craving for hope. That craving could, 
perhaps, be stilled by lies less impudent, but those told by 
Hitler and Goering, more than by the other German leaders, 
have a certain popular appeal. Goebbels is not so competent 
a liar. His words are not believed as Hitler’s and Goering’s 
words are believed, although he is not any more mendacious. 
Hitler is believed because his demagogic cunning is enormous 
and because even if what he says at the moment may be 
untrue, or seem to be untrue, events will prove it true (that 
Hitler is ‘ always right’ and that he ‘ always gets away with 
it’ is a very common assumption, even amongst those 
Germans who dislike him). 

About the fighting qualities of the Germans there can be 
no doubt. Their strength lies in their physical courage. 
Their ultimate weakness in their lack of moral courage. 
There is no reason to believe that German prowess has 
deteriorated and that the spirit of the German army in the 
present war is at all inferior to the spirit of the German 
Imperial army in the last war. There are millions of youthful 
Germans to-day who would gladly die for Hitler. Never- 
theless, the Germans take reverses badly—not in the field, 
but at home, whereas the English can stand defeat on defeat, 
at home as well as in the field. What they do not stand as 
well as the Germans is boredom and inactivity, so that an 
eventless war is more likely to have a demoralising effect in 
England than in Germany. The working of even the best 
ptopaganda is slow and Allied propaganda could not have 
achieved much in four months of war. But it could have 
deepened the forebodings that gnawed at so many German 
hearts, it could have conveyed the sense that the initiative 
would not always remain in Hitler’s hands, and that the 
supposedly all-powerful German air force was not all- 
powerful, that the war might be a long one, but that the longer 
it is the more calamitous it will be for the Germans. English 
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ptopaganda in Germany is too much like the talk of nice 
people to nice people who wish one another no ill. It may 
well be that the broadcasts in German from the B.B.C. are 
liked by many German listeners—what is wrong with them 
is that they are not disliked sufficiently. What is lacking in 
English propaganda, and is essential if it is to have any effect 
in Germany, is the menacing tone or undertone. It also lacks 
what is so conspicuously present in German propaganda, 
namely, cunning (‘Lord Haw-Haw’ is much more cunning 
than his many English listeners appear to imagine). 

The view that the deadlock in the West is permanent and 
that the war can only be won by economic pressure, by 
propaganda, and perhaps by an aerial offensive which could 
hardly be undertaken before the end of. next year, has 
engendered a good deal of pessimism with regard to the 
ultimate outcome (a pessimism found side by side with an 
equally unjustified optimism based on the belief that ‘ Hitler 
is cornered ’ and that the war will ‘ fizzle out’). So high an 
authority as Captain Liddell Hart—who is a patriot as well as 
an expert—has proposed (in the Sanday Express of December 
roth) that the Allies should declare that they are ‘ renouncing 
military assault as a means of curing aggression.’ If we 
understand him correctly, Captain Liddell Hart is of opinion 
that the deadlock in the West leaves the Allies with no 
alternat.ve to a negotiated peace. 

We do not share this view. We ate convinced that the 
Allies can win the war—and win it decisively. Indeed, we 
venture to assert that if the Allies make a military and indus- 
trial effort comparable with the one made by the Germans 
and if they show but half the initiative Hitler has shown, they 
cannot conceivably fail to win the war—and win it in less 
than half the time it took them to win the last war. 

A victory that is not decisive will not be a victory—or 
will not remain one. A negotiated peace, or a peace based 
on compromise, will not remain a peace and will become a 
German victory. To win the war it is not enough to ‘ over- 
throw Hitlerism.’ The war cannot be won unless Germany’s 
atmed might is destroyed. If Germany sues for peace, she 
will do so on condition that her armed might be preserved— 
indeed, it will be her Officer Corps that will sue for peace so 
as to save itself because of its conviction that the Officer Corps 
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is Germany. If that condition is conceded by the Allies then 
their victory will be in vain. ‘ Hitlerism’ without the army 
is nothing. But the army without ‘ Hitlerism’ will be 
more dangerous than ‘ Hitlerism’ without the army. If 
the peace is to be won as well as the war, if the Allies are not 
to lose by negotiation what they have achieved on land, on 
the sea, and in the air, and by economic pressure, then the 
terms of peace must be dictated. And the terms must be such 
that Germany’s armed might remain broken for ever, so— 
and only so—giving the Allies permanent security and liberat- 
ing the nations of Europe (the Germans included) from the 
menace of conquest, spoliation and oppression. 

Anything less than this may bring peace, but peace will 
then be no more than a truce which Germany will use to 
ptepare for the Third World War. And that war she will 
win, for neither France nor Great Britain will again, within 
a period of only a few years, go through the whole process of 
industrial and military mobilisation and once more make the 
effort and sacrifice they are now making. The Germans, 
however, will. 

If the Allies win the war, the future historian may hold 
that Russia helped to win it. The German-Russian coalition 
may turn out to have been Hitler’s greatest mistake—provided 
the Allies exploit the many opportunities it will offer. The 
skill and valour of the Finns have stirred the civilised world 
and have given new courage to many a threatened nation. 
But the Finns have done more than set an example. Had they 
failed, the Russians would have been at Narvik in the northern 
Atlantic by now and the German-Russian coalition would 
have been master of northern Europe. It would then have 
prepared to strike at Allied maritime communications from 
the north-east. The Finnish war has not only awakened the 
Allies to that danger, it holds out the prospect that the Allies 
and not the German-Russian coalition will be established in 
northern Europe and deny Germany access to the northern 
Atlantic, threaten to cut offher supplies of Swedishironore, and 
harass her Baltic communications (the importance of Swedish 
ore to Germany is generally overrated—as is shown by Mr. 
Gerard de Geer, in the current issue of Le Nord—but it is con- 
siderable, nevertheless). It will, therefore, be a major disaster 
if Allied help to Finland is inadequate or arrives too late. 
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We touched on these possibilities in the January number 
of the Nineteenth Century and After, and do so again because 
they are becoming less speculative than they seemed to be 
then. And what is true of northern Europe is true of south- 
eastern Europe, though with the difference that the situation 
is not maturing as rapidly in the south-east as in the north and 
that it will require action of a more comprehensive kind on 
the part of the Allies. Apart from the specific importance of 
northern and south-eastern Europe, it is, as we tried to show 
last month, generally true that the longer Germany’s lines of 
communication are and the vaster the territories she has to 
hold down, the better for the Allies, seeing that the enemy will 
be more exposed to aerial attack and to the pressure of sea- 
power—always provided that the Allies maintain a constant 
offensive and initiative. Germany in control of northern and 
south-eastern Europe will win the war. Germany excluded 
from northern and south-eastern Europe cannot win it. The 
Allies, solidly established in northern and south-eastern 
Europe, will win it quickly and decisively. 

The war is paradoxical in so far as Germany’s military 
strength is shown to be greater than her economic strength. 
The more she is compelled to fight on land, on the sea, and 
in the air, the more rapid and certain will be her defeat. It is 
true that her military power is immense and that, if she take 
the offensive, as she may do soon, that offensive will try the 
endurance of the Allies—of their armed forces as well as of 
their civilian populations—to the utmost. But Germany will 
be more dangerous if she does not take the offensive but ‘ calls 
the war off,’ so to speak, and consolidates and extends her 
conquests and her political and economic influence by ‘ peace- 
ful? means—that is to say, by every kind of concession that 
will not impair her ultimate armed might, and by every form 
of pressure short of actual warfare. She would then exploit 
the tedium of a war that would be eventless, and therefore 
appear to be meaningless, if the Allies remain on the defen- 
sive; she would turn neutral statesmanship and opinion 
against her enemies, especially against Great Britain, the 
‘ blockading Power.’ The fear of rising prices, of declining 
trade, of social upheaval everywhere, divorced from the sense 
of combat and the prospect of decisive victory, would create 
a powerful movement for peace both at home and in the 
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world at large, a movement which, sponsored perhaps by 
transatlantic statesmanship, might lead to negotiations and to 
a settlement that would appear all the more acceptable if it 
were to provide for the renewed independence of Poland, of 
Czechoslovakia, and even of Austria. The settlement would 
be a sham nevertheless, for the independence of these coun- 
tries, be it ever so plausibly guaranteed on paper, will remain 
unreal as long as the armed might of Germany remains 
unbroken. As long as that might is preserved (and for the 
Germans such a peace would have no other purpose than its 
preservation), there can be no such thing as genuine and last- 
ing independence for the central and eastern European nations 
and no security for the Allies. Such a peace would be but the 
transition from the Second World War to the Third. And 
the Third World Wat would make Germany master of 
Europe—and perhaps of the world. 

To win the war rapidly and decisively three things are 
needed—a maximum industrial effort, a maximum military 
effort, and a maximum initiative. There is a dangerous ten- 
dency—in this country rather than in France, and in high 
places rather than in low—to hold the opposite view, namely, 
that there must be a minimum industrial effort, which would 
mean a minimum military effort, and a minimum initiative, 
even if the war lasts a few years longer in consequence. This 
tendency is encouraged by the belief, which we regard as 
wholly mistaken, that Germany is vulnerable to economic 
pressure and invulnerable to military assault. What makes 
this belief seem attractive is that if it were to become the 
policy of the Allies, that policy would hold out the prospect 
that financial instability and the dislocation of trade will not 
be excessive in the post-war period and there will be no 
sudden outbreak of peace followed by social upheaval. Those 
who hold this view would perpetuate a condition that is 
neither peace nor war, or, given the continuation of a formal 
state of wart, a condition that approximates’ as closely as 
possible to a state of peace. 

This view seems to us defeatist, in any case, but also 
foolish, for nothing would be more likely to bring on social 
upheaval, at least in England, than a long-drawn meaningless 
wat, which would impose great material sacrifice even if the 
wat were waged with minimum intensity. Besides, the 
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reality of the defeat would very soon be made manifest by 
the renewed demands and menaces of the Germans, who 
would lose no time in re-establishing their hold over the 
supposedly liberated countries and in preparing for the 
renewal of hostilities. 

There will always be some defeatism in every country at 
war, but most of the defeatism existing in this country could 
have been averted—and can still be dispelled—by that poli- 
tical guidance which is lacking. The Russians have to be 
driven, the Germans led. The English will not be driven, 
they are not dependent on leadership, but they must have 
some guidance. The fault lies with the Government, with 
the heads of the political parties, and with the B.B.C. (the 
failure of the latter to provide explanatory and inspiriting 
guidance is lamentable). The essential war aim of the Allied 
Powers is that Germany shall be defeated and that the peace 
shall be such as to make it impossible for her to wage another 
war. To announce war aims beyond this would be difficult, 
unnecessary and perhaps harmful. But what is necessary is 
that the public should be deeply and clearly convinced that 
this aim must be achieved, and passionately determined that 
it shall be achieved. The public will never be sufficiently 
convinced and determined if they have no clear perception 
why this aim must be achieved. The English are, on the whole, 
determined that German aggression must stop, just as the 
French are convinced qw#il faut en finir. But the fearful con- 
sequences of failure to achieve the essential war aim are not 
understood with sufficient clearness, although the public as 
a whole is nearer to understanding them than the defeatists 
and the pacifists. 

It cannot be said that defeatism has eaten into the heart of 
the Allied nations. But it is widespread, even if it does not 
go deep. It crystallises around the Fascist and Communist 
patties. The latter is gathering strength from general 
pacifism and is becoming a pronounced ‘ Peace Party’ with- 
out any prejudice to its pro-Russian bias (it openly supports 
Russia in the war against Finland). The pacifism which is a 
kind of semi-defeatism permeates the B.B.C. and has a con- 
siderable following amongst the clergy, amongst men of 
letters, and in the universities. 

For the defeatism and pacifism that are so widespread in 
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some of the universities the undergraduates are, perhaps, less 
to blame than their spiritual teachers (not necessarily their 
ptofessors) who have been corrupting them with every form 
of political sentimentalism for the last twenty years—these 
twenty years have been a sort of national ‘ silly season’ as 
far as politics are concerned. Amongst men of letters 
to-day there is very little understanding of the simplest 
issues in foreign affairs. Writers with a considerable follow- 
ing like H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, Harold Laski, Norman 
Angel, Julian Huxley, Lancelot Hogben, Yeats Brown, Dean 
Inge and Middleton Murry do not appear to have any percep- 
tion of what the crisis that has culminated in the war is about 
or of its true nature. It is an outrage that Mr. Middleton 
Murry, who was selected by the B.B.C. to give a series of 
talks under the heading of ‘ Europe in Travail,’ should address 
undergraduates as follows : 


This is a war of ‘self-preservation.’” But who and what is 
the self that is tobe preserved? Inthe last resort, nothing but our 
imperial power. Why is that worth preserving? I see no reason 
at all. 


These words are defeatist. They are also untrue (they 
occur in the current issue of Kingdom Come, which calls itself 
‘the Magazine of War-time Oxford ’). 

According to Mr. Middleton Murry, it would seem that 
England is not worth preserving from the abominations that 
are being committed daily in Poland and Bohemia (and, for 
that matter, in Germany). There is no reason at all for sup- 
posing that if the Germans were to win the war they would 
treat the English any better than they are treating the Czechs 
and Poles (or their own broken ‘ Opposition’), Indeed, the 
likelihood is that they would treat them even more brutally. 

All that has been published about the German concentra- 
tion camps is but a fraction of the truth—the worst is 
constantly omitted because it is simply unprintable. The 
stomach is turned, no less than the heart, by the fearful things 
that are being done under German rule. The defeat of the 
Allies will mean inconceivable horror and misery, the utter 
destruction of all their happiness, well-being and freedom. 
This is being demonstrated before our eyes to-day by events 
in Poland and Bohemia (the Czechs did not even resist the 
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Germans but were ‘ peacefully’ conquered as the result of 
‘ peaceful ’ negotiation). Are Mr. Middleton Murry and the 
undergraduates who read him unaware of what has happened 
at two of the oldest universities in Europe ? Has Oxford no 
fellow-feeling for Cracow and Prague? The wrong done at 
Cracow is fearful enough, but nothing that has happened in 
any European seat of learning for generations is comparable 
with what has just happened at the University of Prague, 
where hundreds of students, many of them mere boys and 
girls, were done to death or maltreated with every beastliness 
and cruelty, some of them being left to lie dazed or uncon- 
scious from kicks and blows amid the blood and vomit that 
marked the scene of previous abominations. That there 
should be any indifference to such things amongst the under- 
graduates of any English university is shameful. It is also 
stupid to the last degree, for even if a narrow heart rule out 
any sympathy with fellow-creatures, even if a mean spirit 
regard the greatness and the civilisation of France and England 
as nothing at all, it should nevertheless be clear that the fate 
of the murdered and horribly maltreated students of Prague 
will be that of English students if Germany wins the war. 

Far too little is being said and written about the terrible 
massacres and deportations, the hunger, ruin, and the misery 
that are being inflicted on Poland by her conquerors. These 
things are the realities of the war, though some people find 
the war ‘ boring.’ It is to the eternal dishonour of the B.B.C. 
that it has evaded almost all mention of these realities which 
will go down into history and stamp our age as one of the 
most barbarous that ever was. 

The war is, unhappily, not at all ‘ boring,’ even if its worst 
abominations have not visited western Europe as yet. It is, 
even now, an epic of superhuman magnitude. Its hardships 
and its horrors transcend the powers of the human imagina- 
tion. The public can stand the truth if it is presented in a 
sober manner and with a due sense of proportion. The 
Government did not hesitate to publish an official account 
of the treatment of prisoners in German concentration camps 
(tightly or wrongly omitting the cruder details). It should 
authorise the issue of a sober, detailed record of the things 
that are being done in conquered Poland and Bohemia to-day 
—so that the English people may know why the defeat of 
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Germany must be rapid and final, above all final. The 
defeatists and pacifists would be reduced to a small remnant, 
many of our most distinguished men of letters would be 
shamed into silence, and the ‘home front’ would be 
strengthened if these truths were made more public. 

The combined material and spiritual resources of the 
Allied Powers are far greater than those of the enemy. 
Germany has not a real friend in the world (nor has Russia). 
All neutral nations and nearly all neutral governments want 
an Allied victory. And, whereas no Englishman or French- 
men, except a few traitors, desire the defeat of their own 
countries, there are many thousands of Germans who, 
without being traitors, do not wish their own country to win. 

After the war there will be a new European order. 
Whether it will be a good one or a bad one cannot be fore- 
seen. Europe has no innate principle of order and there can 
be none that is not safeguarded by the armed preponderance 
of one or two Great Powers. If the nations have to choose 
between the armed preponderance of the Anglo-French 
alliance and of the German-Russian coalition, there is no doubt 
at all that they would choose the former; indeed, the mere 


prospect of the latter is a prospect of ruin and desolation to 
all. A German victory would mean world-wide mourning— 
an Allied victory world-wide rejoicing. All this being so, the 
defeat of the Allies is inconceivable unless it come by their 
own fault. It is not certain that the Allies will win the war. 
But that they can win it is quite certain. 


Tue Eprror. 
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HOW ARE WE TO WIN THE WAR? 


Tuis is a question that is frequently on our lips. It is not 
by any means one that can be answered easily, or even briefly, 
for quite a multitude of considerations enter into the solution 
of the vital problem. 

Even in discussing its purely military side there are a 
gteat number of considerations, many of them contradictory, 
which have to be sorted out, put in their proper places and 
balanced up, before any final conclusions or decisions can be 
atrived at. One thing, however, is certain, that the correct 
military solution cannot be reached by the glib use of strate- 
gical phrases, nor by a pedantic adherence to any one theory, 
however sound it may be in a certain set of circumstances. 
Maxims, even when they have the authority of the great 
Masters of the Art of War, are not of themselves sufficient to 
ensure the wise or the successful conduct of a campaign. 

This depends on a study of war and a knowledge of its 
various and varying principles as a foundation, and then 
(these qualities being by far the most important) on a clear 
mind and a practical common sense, inspired and supported 
by a courageous, intrepid heart and firm, resolute character. 
When these latter qualifications are united in one man, they 
are usually summed up by saying he has genius. 

But on analysis it is the qualities of practical common 
sense and a valiant soul which are the real claims to greatness. 

Field-Marshal Mannerheim has established by his success- 
ful operation against vastly larger numbers a more solid 
claim to military genius and greatness than any commander 
for more than a century. Yet his dispositions have been 
merely based on practical common sense and on using the 
means to hand, supported and inspired throughout by 
courage and an energetic spirit. 

He has not been misled by the half-baked use of such 
phrases as ‘concentration on the decisive point,’ ‘ first things 
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first’, for he has fought his opponents on at least four points, 
separated from each other by 100 to 150 miles. Nor has he 
been misled by the theories of some of our modern military 
historians into believing that ‘ decisive victory of the battle- 
field is a mirage,’ for he has won great victories on more than 
one field. Neither has he given any support to another 
modern theory, that the attack is doomed to failure and the 
defence is the only method which can be relied on to achieve 
success, for his offensive operations against superior numbers, 
and, what is more illuminating, against superior armament, 
have been most striking. 

The fact is that the conduct of successful war cannot be 
based on principles and maxims, for every one of these depends 
on circumstances. The circumstances being very different 
in each case, maxims which are quite sound in themselves in 
one set of circumstances are the worst possible guides in 
another set. 

To lay down maxims which must never be departed from 
is the hall-mark of the pedant and the narrow mind. 

So when we come to look at the broad, general outlines 
of our problem in this war it is important to avoid the use of 
strategical maxims, and to look at them with a clear conception 
of the practical difficulties to be overcome, the common-sense 
use of the means at our hand, based on and inspired always 
by a courageous heart and a resolute, energetic will. 

The war can be won; but it will only be won if the 
problem is dealt with in the above way. 

During the first week of the war I had to write on quite 
another subject to an official, but ended up my letter by 
pointing out that our strategical problem was a difficult one, 
because Hitler, having locked his front in the West, was free 
to trample over Eastern Europe more or less undisturbed. 
I received this thoughtless, indeed stupid, reply: ‘ The future 
is in the lap of the gods; and anyhow, the people are in great 
heart ’ | 

The future was not in the lap of the gods, but in the hands 
of responsible men in the Government of either side, and the 
fact that the people were confident only affected the solution 
of the difficult and complex problem before us to the extent 
that the country could be relied on to make the necessary 
sacrifices which the war demanded. 
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The war will not be won if the problem of winning it is 
dealt with in the spirit displayed by my correspondent, which, 
unfortunately, is not entirely uncommon. 

The problem must be seriously studied and the correct 
decisions taken with a resolute will and at the right moments. 

To be ‘ too late’ in deciding and acting can be quite as 
fatal as acting without due consideration. 

However, before we go into the question of the possible 
operations on land, it is as well to consider some of the other 
factors, all of which play important parts in the struggle, and 
in their separate spheres and their cumulative effects are going 
to profoundly influence—in fact are influencing—the final 
decision. These factors are Sea Power, Air Power, political 
actions and motives, financial and economic resources and 
methods. 

Of these Sea and Air Power are playing a very great part. 
Although Hitler’s principal arm is his army, the overwhelming 
strength of which he never tired of using as a threat, it is 
this arm which so far he has not been able to bring into action ; 
and the war so far is a sea and naval war, which fact is of 
immense advantage to Britain and France, for it is here that 
the Allies are strongest and the Germans weakest. 

For the inability of the German High Command to make 
use of their principal arm we have to thank the French. By 
building their powerful line of defences in time, equipping it 
with every modern accessory, and providing a fully trained 
army to hold it, France has closed the door in the German 
face quite as much as, if not more so than, the Siegfried line 
may lock the door, for the time being, in ours. Although the 
existence and strength of the Maginot Line was well known 
to the German High Command before the war broke out, 
they had no thought-out plan, studied and prepared, to deal 
with the problem, ready to put into instant execution when 
wat was declared. They have been forced to look at the 
French and British armies and to think what they can do 
now. Instead of having a clear-cut plan and seizing the 
initiative as they have always done in every previous campaign, 
wherein has lain their strength and to a great extent the 
secret of their success, they are forced into the position of 
mere opportunists—hoping that something will turn up to 
enable them to use their very large surplus of troops, or 
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seeking to create an opportunity for their use. Such an 
attitude has its dangers for the Allies, and we will turn to 
these later when we come to the question of the war on land ; 
but the lack of a plan for the immediate and full use of their 
army is not only something new in German military history, 
but it is a weakness which seems to show that Hitler and the 
High Command never believed that France and Britain would 
go to the length of war, and have met with a very unpleasant 
surprise in consequence, 

At sea the aeroplane has brought a new weapon besides 
the ships of the Navy into play. From the very commence- 
ment of the war our Air Service took its place in sea warfare 
by successfully bombing ships of the German Navy lying in 
Wilhelmshaven. That gallant act of initiative was far more 
valuable in its moral effect on the Germans than the material 
damage it may have done to the German ships. It at once 
opened their eyes to the danger from the ait to which they 
were now exposed and which only their weak and defenceless 
victims had so far experienced ; but it also caused them to wake 
up to the fact that they were not dealing with a poor decadent 
race, but a race which was still amply endowed with the spirit 
of daring courage and vital energy. Since then our ships, 
both of the Navy and Merchant Service, in co-operation with 
our Air Service, have been carrying on a successful war of 
elimination against the German submarines, mines and raiders. 
This kind of guerrilla warfare at sea received a most encourag- 
ing stimulus by the splendid victory of our small cruisers over 
the ‘ pocket battleship’ Graf Spee. Here again the moral 
gains far outweigh the material ones, great as were the latter. 

In the economic and commercial field much is being done 
to undermine the structure of the Nazi State, and, though much 
remains to be done, it is satisfactory to note that the business 
world is fully aware of its importance and are bringing their 
brains and influence to bear on helping the Government to 
still further improve our methods. The Prime Minister in 
his speech at the Mansion House emphasised this side of the 
wart and warned us that we must be prepared for further 
sacrifices. He need have no fear—the people of this country 
will meet all the calls he makes cheerfully for the great cause 
of winning the war. 

It must be recognised, however, that neither the blockade 
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by sea nor the effects of our economic war will by themselves 
win the war. Germany, though her people will suffer great 
hardships, and there will be an increasing difficulty in pro- 
ducing all the articles required for her home and export 
trade, restricted as it is, as well as for her requirements in war 
material, has open to her sources of supply in the surrounding 
countries and from Russia which will enable her to carry on 
for quite a time. 

What the naval and economic warfare of the Allies is 
doing, however, is to undermine and weaken the powerful 
dam provided by the German army which bars the entry into 
Germany and the road to victory. In time serious fissures 
will become evident in the foundation of the dam, but it will 
not collapse and break down until pressure is applied to it, 
until it receives a good push. To give that push is the task 
of the British and French armies, in collaboration wherever 
possible with the armies of any of Germany’s neighbours who 
are attacked and to whose support and rescue we should not 
hesitate to go. 

If to say that Hitler has bolted and barred his front door 
in the West is a simple and accurate simile, then it can be 
said that it is sound strategy or common sense—which is 
much the same thing—for the Allies to seek an entry into the 
house through one of the side or back doors. 

But this can only be done with the consent of one 
ot, better still, several of Germany’s neighbours. Such a 
contingency, however, can hardly arise unless Germany’s 
own actions threaten their independence, or unless the 
realisation that our war is their war, that their future existence 
is absolutely dependent on the victory of the Democracies, 
and that the burden of war is no longer tolerable, is so strongly 
borne home to them that they decide, singly or en masse, to 
take up arms for the cause of freedom and security. Then we 
shall see once more a great crusade inspired by the noblest 
motives—a war of liberation, such as that against Napoleon 
from 1812 to 1814. This war of liberation, however, will be 
against a tyranny which for ruthless thoroughness, for cruelty 
and brutality, far exceeds anything which that great man was 
ever guilty of. 

For the moment, therefore, any military operations by 
the Allied armies can be left for the future, and the war 
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becomes one of statesmanship and diplomacy, supported, 
however, by energetic military preparation and increase of 
our military and air forces. 

In this diplomatic field our greatest asset is the moral 
standard which Mr. Chamberlain unfurled when he declared 
war—that we were fighting to ensure the independence of the 
small nations. To flinch from upholding that standard, 
whatever the risk or however great the effort which it may 
call for, would not only be pusillanimous, but it would be 
foolish, for it is by such weakness and timidity that we lose 
valuable allies whose adherence to our cause is of incalculable 
importance, and whose destruction by the enemy would bring 
him great advantage in the influential and material field. 

Shall we now look at the purely military problem ? 
Unless Hitler is content merely to hold the Western wall and 
do nothing with his great army, hoping that the Allies will 
be defeated by economic causes, then the courses open to 
him seem to be four. An invasion of Holland and Belgium, 
an invasion of Scandinavia, to be preceded by the invasion of 
Denmark, or an invasion south-eastwards towards Hungary 
and Rumania, which, if successful, would aim still further at 
the Dardanelles and the Mediterranean. Finally, there is a 
possibility of an attack in great force on the Maginot Line, 
which would aim at the destruction of the French and British 
armies. 

Of these, I cannot be brought to believe in the possibility 
of the last; and I have the greatest doubts of Hitler deciding 
to remain quiescent behind the Western wall, for the double 
reason that it would be contrary to the dictates of his own 
hysterical nature, and that his internal political position would 
probably demand some fresh display of activity and power. 

It is possible that the attack on Scandinavia has been 
postponed or even abandoned owing to the brilliant successes 
of the Finnish armies. But if the Russians had reached, or 
ever do reach, the frontiers of Sweden and Norway, then it is 
highly probable that this threat will be carried out. Germany 
would not wish to see Russia in control of all Scandinavia. 
It is more probable that these two robber Powers have already 
made a military alliance, one of the objects of which is to 
divide up Scandinavia between them, Russia taking the 
northern and Germany the southern half. 
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If there is any foundation for this supposition, then war 
with Russia is certain, for not only have we declared that we 
stand against aggression anywhere, but it is inconceivable 
that France and England could see the whole of Scandinavia 
fall into the hands of Russia and Germany. 

That being the case, one may well ask why we do not at 
once grasp the nettle, face the danger, if danger there is, and 
rescue Finland while there is yet time. 

I cannot answer that question with any satisfaction to 
my own judgment, but these are not the moments for hesita- 
tion. We cannot speak with two voices, or call to the 
noblest efforts and sacrifices on the one hand while we limit 
our efforts under the guise of prudence on the other. 

Nor is the effort required of us a great one. Russia can 
do little or nothing against France or England, and the latter 
have only to send a small naval squadron to the Arctic seas 
to clear the northern flanks of the Finns and to close Murmansk, 
which is being used as a harbour of refuge for German raiders 
and submarines. The advantages would not be limited to 
those of a military nature, for the political and moral reactions 
in neutral countries, especially Italy, would be most important 
and favourable. 

The case of Finland is the first illustration of the course 
the war may possibly follow. The next attack may fall on the 
Low Countries, or it may be carried out in co-operation with 
Russia towards the Danube and the Black Sea. 

Every small neighbour of Germany at present neutral 
is in danger. They may be attacked separately or two or 
more may be attacked simultaneously. But that they will be 
attacked before next autumn is almost a certainty. 

These possibilities have a great bearing on our conduct of 
military operations. In discussing this problem we find the . 
French and British armies serenely entrenched and facing a 
comparatively short line in proportion to the numbers 
engaged, a line which is equally strongly entrenched by the 
enemy. 

An attack on that line partakes of the nature of siege 
operations against a fortress. It is well understood that an 
attack on a well-defended fortress is to be avoided if possible, 
for it has always been a very costly operation. It is wise and 
sound strategy to avoid the fortress—if possible, to turn it, 
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to attack elsewhere. But circumstances may be such that 
the fortress has to be attacked and taken, The siege opera- 
tions before the final assault would then entail much prepara- 
tion—the accumulation of stores, heavy guns and ammunition, 
the approach, and slowly working forward, the capture of 
one outwork, one bastion at a time. A great deal of time 
will be involved. 

But there is no new principle involved in all this, though 
some military writers have endeavoured to lay down a new 
theory of war from the special circumstances of the last war. 
What has changed is that the fronts are much greater, the 
numbers far larger, the fire power, not only of the defence, 
but of the attack, considerably more formidable. The 
extended front, heavily entrenched, has taken the place of the 
isolated fortress. 

As the fortress could be taken a century ago, so the 
defended line can be broken to-day. But in each case attacks 
will only be successful if the preparations are complete, the 
material and numbers adequate, and the defenders morally 
and physically weakened. 

An old Latin adage on the conduct of war is as true as 
ever. I will not put it in Latin, for that is somewhat shaky, 
but translated into English it is, ‘ Not the walls, but the men, 
are the defences of the city.’ 

In certain citcumstances the German defence can be 
broken through, if their forces are reduced by being employed 
elsewhere, if their morale is undermined by discontent, 
disappointment, shortage of food and supplies. We have 
only to shake ourselves free of maxims and phrases and look 
at the facts—to see how in August, 1918, after the costly ruin 
of their last hopes, due, I may be allowed to say, principally 
to the fighting of my own gallant army in March, the same 
trenches which had held us up for nearly four years were 
broken through in a day and advances were made by British 
troops on fronts so thinly extended that they could not have 
hoped to cross 100 yards of No Man’s Land in 1917; and the 
German front was penetrated to a depth of ten miles. 

Truly, Napoleon was right when he said that the moral 
was to the physical as three is to one. 

The German defences in the West can be broken if there 


is no other coutse open, and we may be sure that the problem 
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is being studied and prepared for by General Gamelin and the 
Staff of French G.Q.G. 

But that does not mean that the attack on this, so to speak, 
fortress is the strategy to be pursued. 

Attacks on the Siegfried Line on any grand scale should 
be avoided, for the present anyhow, and a side door must, if 
possible, be sought round the flanks of the German front. 

This is a subject for our diplomatic activities, and depends 
also to some extent on what action Hitler decides to take. If 
he launches an attack on the independence of any State, it 
must be our policy and our firm resolve to send effective 
support in ships, aeroplanes and soldiers to that State. The 
word ‘ effective’ means that the support must be sufficient and 
also in time. It is the business of our military authorities to 
have that support ready. 

Wherever the German army puts a foot across the 
frontier of a neighbour, there must be a British or, better still, 
an Allied army to meet it and defeat it. However great the 
effort, it must be resolutely made. To fail one neutral will be 
to lose the support ofall. All these forces, sent to Scandinavia, 
to Holland, or into the Balkans, may be detachments, but 
they will be detachments which call out larger detachments 
from the Germans. At the same time the moral advantages 
and gains to be won by meeting every German undertaking 
and defeating it, on the German people and on the German 
army, will be tremendous. Such defeats in every field which 
the German action may offer us may well open even the front 
door on the West for us. It is certain that every check, 
repulse and defeat which the German forces meet with will 
have serious repercussions inside Germany. A measure of the 
importance of these repercussions may be judged more or less 
accurately by observing the effect on Russia of the defeats of 
their much-vaunted mechanised armies in Finland. 

If Hitler decides on the improbable and confines his great 
army to inactivity inside the boundaries of Germany, then 
this siege of the fortress will have to be undertaken. But if 
the operations are conducted with adequate means and 
methods there is every reason to believe that the fortress will 
fall. 

Husert GouGu. 
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FROM VIENNA TO VERSAILLES 


I 


In time and space, the scene of nineteenth-century European 
history lay between Vienna and Versailles: the century 
opened in 1815 and closed in 1919, and Europe extended 
from the Channel ports to the western frontiers of Russia and 
Turkey. Great Britain and Russia were in Europe but not of 
Europe, and between 1815 and 1914 actively intervened in 
European conflicts only when Turkey was concerned, an 
Asiatic Power which in the Eastern Mediterranean held the 
key position between three continents. 

European interests and entanglements have defeated the 
extra-European expansion of the Continental nations. The 
nations which stand at the two ends of the European chain— 
England, Spain and Portugal, and Russia—have given their 
languages to the ‘ white man’s lands ’ outside Europe and have 
built up empires and supplied most of theit population, while 
those in the centre, or facing inland seas, exhausted their 
strength in contests over strips of land on the smallest and 
most densely populated of continents. Spain, having turned 
her face to Europe, lost the oceans over the Mediterranean, 
and by 1815 had ceased to count even in European affairs ; 
and so had Sweden, having during the preceding two cen- 
turies contested, conquered, and lost the Baltic. Between 
1815 and 1914, more than ever before, European politics were 
focussed between Vienna and Versailles. 

France and Russia span Europe from north to south—the 
one at its narrow, tapering end, the other where the European 
peninsula passes into the great Eurasian continent: France, 
martvellously diversified and yet coherent, articulated in her 
geographical structure, Russia, a vast empire, remarkably uni- 
form and featureless for its size. In the centre of Europe the 
Alps interpose between north and south, dividing Germany 
from Italy. Between Central Europe and the great Russian 
plain, from Karelia to Morea, stretches a region broken 
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up by seas and mountains into a maze of geographical 
formations: the European Middle East, the belt of small 
nations. 

In 1815 the West, North, and East of Europe were the 
spheres of nationally consolidated States: Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Portugal, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Russia—each practically of one language only,’ comprising 
all, or almost all, who spoke that language and who could or 
wished to be included. The two great nations of Central 
Europe, the Germans and the Italians, burdened with a Pan- 
European past and with its heirs and exponents, the Habs- 
burgs, remained in a condition of political disunion and 
dynastic subdivision ; while the smaller nationalities of East 
Central Europe, which by 1920 came to form (not counting 
Turkey) twelve independent states (two of them, moreover, 
of a composite character—Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia), 
were as yet all engulfed in the Habsburg Monarchy, the Otto- 
man Empire, and in the western fringe of Russia. Union (or 
separation) in monolinguistic national states became in the 
nineteenth century the political aim of the educated, and in 
time of the semi-educated, classes in Europe—of European 
nationalisms. 

All the engulfed nationalities had, at some time, formed 
states of their own; and they all preserved the memory, 
though only some retained the social foundations and the 
intellectual habits, of an independent political existence. 
Numerous shadowy outlines of defunct states and empires 
covered the map of East Central Europe, cutting existing 
frontiers and inter-crossing each other: the heirs to these 
memories and traditions tried to put new life and contents 
into the ancient shapes. Two of these previous states wete 
only half-submerged—Poland and Hungary ; and even while 
half-submerged, the Poles and Magyars continued to assert 
claims to political dominion over territories inhabited by an 
alien population which had remained socially and economically 
subject to them. 


II 


Most frontier problems in Europe are due to incomplete 
conquests in the past ; and most of the European conquests 
1 In 1815 Poland and Finland were joined to, but not incorporated in, Russia. 
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are part of a great overland expansion, an almost universal 
continental ‘ Drang nach Osten.’ ‘The original tide of migra- 
tions, at the close of the Roman era and in the early Middle 
Ages, proceeded from east and north to west and south, 
pressing into the long bag of the European peninsula and 
overflowing into Africa. The movement continued on the 
circumference in the migrations of the Norsemen over seas and 
along rivers, of the Arabs across North Africa, and in succes- 
sive waves of Mongol invaders (Huns, Avars, Magyars, Tartars, 
and Turks) which long continued to break over Eastern and 
South-eastern Europe, causing eddies and cross-currents after 
the direction of the main movement had been reversed. For 
the Romanised, or at least Christianised, West was the first to 
harden once more into organised nations which, one by one, 
ptoceeded to expand into the less populated and more back- 
ward territories to the east of their own ; and this movement 
continued into the nineteenth, or even into the twentieth, 
centuty. The French pressed against the Germans and the 
Italians, the Germans against the Western Slavs (of whom 
only the Poles and Czechs survived as nations) and against 
the Lithuanians; the Poles and Lithuanians against the 
western branches of the Russian nation ; the Russians against 
the Finnish and Mongol tribes of Eurasia; the Spaniards 
actoss the Western Mediterranean, the Italians across the 
Adriatic, the Swedes across the Baltic. The face of all these 
nations was to the east, at certain times to meet a danger, but 
mote often to take advantage of the much greater opportu- 
nities for expansion and colonisation which offered in that 
direction; but expansion to the east entailed for these 
nations a weakening of their defence against pressure from 
the west. 

Each conquest was integral within certain districts, partial 
over much wider areas. In the case of partial conquests the 
upper classes and the urban population were as a rule the 
first to be replaced or assimilated by the conquerors, while 
the peasantries retained their original nationality. Every 
Ireland had its Ulster, its towns of ‘ the Pale,’ its Anglo-Irish 
gentry, and its peasantry, which, wherever it has survived, in 
the long run gets the better of the other classes—a returning, 
reconquering tide. There was a time when the Irish 
Protestants claimed to be the Irish nation; when to the 
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Swedes Finland was Swedish; when the Germans talked 
about ‘ das deutsche Baltikum’ and:looked upon Austria, from 
Reichenberg to Trieste, as German; when in considering 
the Partitions of Poland, neither the Poles nor other 
nations distinguished between the carving up of ethnic Poland 
and the recovery by Russia of provinces with a mere Polish 
veneer. Every single one of these imperialist claims was 
justified so long as the nationality of the upper and middle 
classes determined that of the country, while the peasant 
masses, setf or semi-serf, counted politically for no more than 
their cattle. Even the French Revolution, while proclaiming 
the equality of all men, at the start divided them into ‘active’ 
and ‘ passive ’ citizens ; under the Restoration some consetva- 
tive thinkers tried to revive an ideological distinction between 
‘ la nation” and ‘le peuple’; and ‘ke pays Kgal’ of the July 
Monarchy still expressed the difference which, even in the 
most advanced countries, continued to exist in practice, 
long after it had disappeared from the law and from con- 
stitutional theory. 

An ethnic map of the territories intervening between the 
Germans and the Great Russians, drawn in 1815 and based 
on the language of the upper and middle classes, would have 
been in four colours only. The Baltic provinces, the whole of 
East Prussia and Silesia, Bohemia and Moravia, and the 
Slovene provinces would have been counted as German ; 
the Adriatic littoral as Italian; Lithuania, Latgalia, White 
Russia, and the Western Ukraine, including East Galicia, as 
Polish ; and practically the whole of Hungary as Magyar. 
Here were four nations which over adjacent territories spread 
out fine-meshed nets embroidered with patches of solid 
material ; every conquest had been accompanied by a certain 
measure of integral colonisation which followed lines of minor 
resistance or of greater economic advantage, and which 
left ragged frontiers and scattered settlements of conquerors 
among a subject population. The partial successes of the 
past have burdened these nations with doubtful, dangerous 
assets which they are loth to write off. It is hard for any 
nation to renounce territory which it has been accustomed to 
consider its own, and this is the harder the greater the 
proportion which such territory forms of its total area, and 
the more it still lives in the social and political ideas of the 
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privileged ‘ political nation.’? The Italians held but a narrow 
fringe beyond their solid ethnic settlements. The German 
octopus extended one arm far along the Baltic, another up the 
Oder, a third down the Danube, dominating, permeating, 
encircling non-German territories ; still, considerable though 
the area was of partial German conquests (and beyond it lay 
an even wider area of haphazard, scattered German colonisa- 
tion), it formed but a fraction of Germany’s territorial 
holdings. In Hungary the part of the country containing 
Magyar enclaves or covered by a thin Magyar veneer exceeded 
in area and population that of the integral Magyar settlements ; 
while east of ethnic Poland, the Polish aristocracy and landed 
gentry covered territory twice its size, with almost double its 
population. 
Il 


What national states should arise in Central and East 
Central Europe, and in what frontiers—this was the main 
territorial problem of the nineteenth century. It was seemingly 
solved after the last war, and is reopened to-day. 

There was a logic and a rhythm in the consecutive changes. 


The problem naturally first came up for discussion and 
solution in the terms in which it was envisaged by the 
“master-nations.’ They staked out their claims, demanding 
union of all their branches, and disregarding the interests 
and denying the rights of the subject races. The prescriptive 
tights of dynasties, especially of the Habsburgs, were at that 
time the chief obstacle to the national programmes of the 
Germans, Italians, and Magyars; the territorial claims of 
these three nations were non-competing, nor did they clash in 
Austtia with those of the Poles. By 1870 the Germans, 
Italians, and Magyars had realised the essence of their national 
programmes, and so had the Poles within the narrow frame- 
work of Galicia. The Habsburgs, who in 1848 had played 
off the subject races against the ‘ master-nations,’ now settled 
down to a condominium with these nations, and, while still 
at times using the others as a check upon their new partners, 
they never again seriously challenged the German-Magyar- 
Polish basis of their reconstructed empire. The Habsburg 


® So long as the nobility and gentry were dominant in this country and owned 
most of the land in Ireland, it was difficult for Great Britain to renounce Southern 
Ireland, the inheritance and possession of these classes. 
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Monarchy and the dominion of the Germans and Magyars 
in Austria-Hungary collapsed together. In terms of the 
Habsburg dominions the history of the nineteenth century can 
be summed up in three dates, of which the middle one bisects 
the period that intervenes between Vienna and Versailles, 
and in three names—1815, the Austrian Empire; 1867, 
Austria-Hungary ; 1919, the Succession States. 

Opposed to the Poles and their programme were Prussia 
and Russia. The conflict with Prussia turned on fundamental 
geographical contradictions: in Posnania Polish ethnic 
settlements cut deep between two of the arms which Germany 
stretches out to the east, and, following the Vistula, Polish 
settlements interpose between Pomerania and East Prussia. 
The conflict with Russia turned on Poland’s dominion over 
vast stretches of land inhabited by White Russian and Little 
Russian peasantries. Destroyed politically in the Partitions 
of Poland, it survived in the complete social and economic 
superiority of the Polish upper classes over their peasant-serfs. 
Poland’s dominion over these provinces was perhaps the main 
cause of her original downfall, and Polish demands for its re- 
establishment, pressed with passionate insistence, were the 
gteatest obstacle to her resurrection. Tsarist Russia, perhaps 
because it did not concede political rights even to the upper 
and middle classes, combined, in a peculiar though contradic- 
tory manner, support for dynasties and serf-owning nobles 
with a protectorate over Slav and Greek-Orthodox peasantries : 
it thus sponsored the rights of ‘ subject nationalities ’ against 
their masters, opposed the reconstruction of Poland, and 
worked for the disruption of Austria-Hungary and Turkey. 
But by an irony of fate and a deeper logic, the problem of the 
entire European Middle East, from Karelia to Morea 
covering the Habsburg and Ottoman Empires and the 
western fringe of Russia, came up for discussion and solution 
in ethnic terms within the same decade. Together with the 
submerged subject nationalities re-arose Poland, drawing for 
herself a frontier across White Russian and Ukrainian 
territory in accordance with the ideas held by the ‘ master- 
nations ’ about the middle of the nineteenth century rather 
than with the principles of 1920. 

Reviewed in terms of repose and action, the ninety-nine 
yeats which intervene between the Congress of Vienna and 
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the outbreak of the World War fall into three almost equal 
periods: 1815-1848, 1848-1878, and 1878-1914. ‘The first 
was a time of peace and rest after the great convulsion of the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars: it was the era of 
Metternich and of the Holy Alliance, of a Conservative 
settlement based on principles which favoured the Habs- 
burgs but were supported by Prussia and Russia on grounds 
of a common anti-revolutionary, monarchical interest. The 
authority of the Habsburgs rested on dynastic property in 
states and territories; this was a negation of popular 
sovereignty, therefore of any right to self-government or to 
national self-determination. In Germany and in Italy the 
securing of dynastic rights meant a continuance of national 
disunion, which in turn safeguarded Habsburg predominance ; 
within the allodial possessions of the Habsburgs it meant a 
continuance of their rule over a polyglot empire of which 
they were the bond of union. 

Thirty-three years went by, the working life of a genera- 
tion. In 1848, the annus mirabilis of European history, a move- 
ment arose which shook the core of Europe from Versailles 
to Vienna, and called in question the very existence of the 
Habsburg Monarchy. As in all true revolutions, there arose 
the illusion of infinite possibilities ; a creative spirit seemed 
to brood over chaos, about to give birth to new worlds. 
Hardly a problem came up in Europe during the next seventy 
years, nor has a solution been tried or found, which was not 
adumbrated in that year of intellectual fervour and political 
failure. But at first the storm seemed to have passed away, 
leaving the international frontiers of Europe exactly as they 
had been before ; and even all the previous rulers, except in 
France, were restored, though no return was possible to the 
spirit of the preceding period or of its Governments. This 
perished in the Revolution of 1848. A time of ‘activism,’ 
reactionary or revolutionary, now ensued. In the course of 
the next thirty years the map of Europe was re-drawn, the 
initiative coming first from France, next from Prussia, and in 
the concluding years from Russia. The major problem of 
Central Europe was solved by the exclusion of the Habsburgs 
and of French influence from Germany and Italy ; and a new 
form was given to the Habsburg possessions in the Dual 
Monarchy. Moreover, the problem of East Central Europe 
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was opened up by the partial disruption of Turkey, the weakest 
of the master-nations; a line of independent states arose 
between Austria and Turkey which, with the backing of Russia, 
were to become a menace to both these non-national empires. 

This process was, however, arrested in 1878, and a new 
period of comparative rest supervened, with a reconstituted 
‘Concert of Europe.’ After another thirty-four years the 
problem of Turkey was reopened, followed closely by that of 
Austria-Hungary ; and in the new cataclysm the small nations 
of East Central Europe, from Finland to Greece, achieved 
their national unity, independence, and statehood. Poland 
arose through the defeat of Germany and Russia, not through 
her own effort or achievement. Driven by historical reminis- 
cences and drawn by doubtful assets, she plunged into abysmal 
policies and insane adventures ; and there was no Great Power 
to guide developments with a firm hand and purpose. For the 
position of France, who at Versailles seemed once more to 
preside over the destinies of Europe, had in the course of the 
century undergone a profound change. 


IV 


On the map of Europe the France of Versailles was prac- 
tically identical with that of Vienna—slightly enlarged in the 
south by the inclusion of Savoy and Nice, and holding exactly 
the same frontier against Germany as in 1815. But while at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century a coalition of almost 
all Europe was required to reduce France to that frontier, a 
hundred years later the Old World and the New had to com- 
bine in order to regain it for France. The frontier which had 
once been the mark of defeat now became the symbol of 
recovery, and while in 1815 international guarantees were 
devised against a possible recrudescence of French aggression, 
in 1919 they were sought to secure France against a fresh 
attack. 

French predominance before 1815 was based on her 
superiority in numbers and organisation : on the relative size 
of her population and on the disunited condition of Germany 
and Italy. In 1815 France comprised about two-thirteenths of 
the population of Europe ; in 1930, one-thirteenth. Barring 
Russia, enormous, inchoate, and distant, then as now pro- 
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tected and defeated by her size, France in 1815 had of all the 
Great Powers the largest population—almost 30,000,000, 
against 26,000,000 in the heterogeneous, ill-assorted Austrian 
Empire, 13,000,000 in Great Britain (without Ireland), and 
11,000,000 in Prussia. Since then France has received far 
more immigrants than she has sent out emigrants ; while the 
13,000,000 who inhabited Great Britain have probably now as 
many descendants in the United States and in the British 
Dominions and Colonies as in this island. But at present 
France takes numerically the seventh place among the Great 
Powers: Russia still comes first, followed by the United 
States, Japan, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy. All the é/an 
of the Revolution and the genius of Napoleon could not have 
established French dominance over Europe had the propor- 
tion of numbers been then the same as now, and had the 
Germans and Italians been organised in united national states. 

It was therefore in the interest of France, both before and 
after 1815, to preserve the territorial status quo in Germany and 
Italy. But the conquests of the French Revolution and 
Napoleon, and the reactions to them, alike worked for the 
national consolidation of these countries. In 1789 Western and 
Central Germany was a collection of atomised principalities 
and free cities, with no one to hold an effective ‘ Watch on the 
Rhine.’ Napoleon did for Germany what none of her own 
princes could have done: he drastically reduced the number of 
German states, which never again exceeded forty. Similarly 
under Napoleon Italy approached unification. After 1815 the 
ideas of the French Revolution continued their work. The 
principle of national sovereignty and rights, overriding the 
prescriptive interests of the dynasties, pointed to national 
union. The programme of national union threatened the pre- 
dominance of the Habsburgs in Germany and Italy, and the 
predominance of France in Europe. France and the Habs- 
burgs had thus a common conservative interest. But national 
policy is seldom determined, in the long run, by calculation 
and thought ; the greater the body the greater its inertia ; 
states, like planets, move in predestined courses. France 
was set against Austria by an old rivalry based on the rules 
of political geography, by the social and ideological con- 
trast which arose from the Revolution, and by the urge to 
action inherent in the Napoleonic tradition. 
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International alignments are usually based on the system 
of odd and even numbers. A common frontier between two 
independent states is as a rule a disputed frontier (unless it runs 
across the partitioned territory of a third nation, in which case 
the two states are neighbours, but not the two nations, which, 
moreover, combine to keep down the interposing third). 
‘Les ennemis de mes ennemis sont mes amis’; neighbours 
quarrel ; odds and evens are natural allies. This is the ‘ sand- 
wich system’ of international politics. If, however, a state is 
composite and stratified (as was, for instance, Germany before 
1870), there arises also a vertical series of numbers. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth ‘centuries the Habsburg emperors 
were opposed by the middle-sized and supported by the small 
German states ; France, therefore, in conflict with the Habs- 
burgs, favoured the middle states. When Prussia under 
Frederick II entered the ranks of the Great Powers, European 
alignments were reversed in the so-called ‘ Diplomatic Revo- 
lution’: Austria and France became allies. In 1815 it was 
their common interest to reconstitute that alliance. But 
under Metternich and his successors Austria remained sus- 
picious of revolutionary France, while France, as in a dream, 
seemed to re-live the history of the Great Revolution and 
Napoleon. 

Throughout the nineteenth century France was a ‘ shell- 
shocked ’ nation—until 1870 by her own past greatness, after 
1870 by her defeat. Like a man who, to overcome the effects 
of an overwhelming experience, continually reproduces it in 
his memory and emotions, so during the years 1815-1870 
France re-lived the history of 1789-1815. The leading states- 
men of those years were historians, and supplied their own 
interpretations of the Revolution or the Empire: Guizot, 
Thiers, de Tocqueville, Lamartine, Louis Blanc, Falloux, Napo- 
leon III, and many others. The great drama of the twenty-five 
revolutionary years was reproduced and attenuated in the 
slow-motion film of the fifty-five years 1815-1870. The open- 
ing attempt of the Revolution, to reconcile the ‘ ancien 
régime ” with modern ideas in a constitutional monarchy, was 
repeated under the Restoration. In the July Monarchy the 
bourgeoisie achieved the pre-eminence to which the Tiers 
Etat had aspired about 1790. The Second Republic was con- 
sciously linked up with the Girondins, and it had its pseudo- 
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Jacobins in the June Days, followed by a counter-revolu- 
tionary régime of disillusioned Republicans—like the Direc- 
tory, bound to the Republic by their past, but no longer by 
faith. The Presidency of Louis Napoleon was a conscious 
repetition of the Consulate, and led up to the Second Empire. 
There was something singularly unreal and depressingly 
second-hand about this dream-play of French history, full of 
sadness, regrets and scepticism even during the apparent 
revival of national greatness. France had passed her zenith, 
without chance of return. But the past continued to dominate 
and predetermine the present. An alliance with Austria— 
support for the Habsburgs in Germany and Italy—was not in 
the records and traditions of the Revolution or the Empire. 
Far-seeing statesmen discerned the need of such a re-orienta- 
tion: the diplomats de carriére saw it, from Talleyrand to 
Drouyn de Lhuys, Guizot recognised it towards the end of 
his political career, and Thiers under the Second Empire. He 
wrote to Victor Cousin on May roth, 1866: 


. . . the gain of two or three additional departments would be 
nothing compared with the misfortune of putting 50 million 
Germans into the hands of Prussia, and 25 million Italians into the 
hands of Piedmont. To further the growth of Prussia, to hasten the 
decline of Austria, is to commit irreparable blunders . . . 


When, after Sadowa, France sought an alliance with Austria 
against Prussia, the Dual Monarchy, built on the German- 
Magyar basis, was no longer able to respond. 

The defeat of 1870 awakened France. It was the bank- 
ruptcy of the heroic legends : that of the Empire perished at 
Sedan, that of the Revolution in Gambetta’s failure—the 
magic slogans of /a patrie en danger and Jevée en masse had 
proved ineffective. France, after eighty years of dreams and 
fever, was seeking a way back to reality, to a routine of life. 
In international affairs she wished for security, or at the most 
reparation, no longer predominance. The Franco-Russian 
alliance was formed against the Central Powers, to restore the 
balance in Europe. In the Berlin-Baghdad programme and in 
naval armaments Germany was transcending the European 
arena ; but in 1912-1913 the disruption of European Turkey, 
affecting and infecting Austria-Hungary, reopened European 
problems—the problem of the submerged nationalities of 
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East Central Europe. War between Russia and the two 
Germanic Powers unrolled the Polish Question. The nine- 
teenth century was drawing to its logical close. 

In 1914 two solutions of the Polish Question held the 
field: the programme of the so-called Austrian Solution, a 
union of Austrian and Russian Poland under the Habsburgs, 
possibly including some White Russian and Ukrainian terri- 
tory, but without Prussian Poland; the other was that of a 
complete ethnic reunion of all undoubtedly Polish lands, 
Russian, Austrian, and Prussian, in conjunction with Russia. 
What actually happened no one could have foreseen: there 
remained not one victorious Great Power in Eastern Europe. 
The Habsburg Monarchy disappeared, and Poland arose in a 
void, at the expense both of Germany and Russia. But a 
nation of twenty millions cannot permanently form a barrier 
between one of one hundred and fifty and another of seventy- 
five millions hostile to both. In 1919, in the series of odd and 
even numbers, France obtained for partners Poland and the 
Little Entente ; Italy and Russia were left toGermany. Each 
of the four Succession States allied to France was of mixed 
nationality, and each therefore was in a precarious situation. 
Largely through the fault of Poland, in the first serious 
crisis they failed to stand together; nor did France evince 
the necessary strength and determination to uphold the 
system which she had created. 

The ‘ Vienna to Versailles’ period has run its course. 
Whatever the weaknesses may have been of the system created 
in 1919, a return to previous forms is impossible. They have 
been broken, and broken for good. The rule of dynasties and 
the imperialisms of ‘ master-nations’ are dead. The ethnic 
basis has been postulated for states, and if violated it will be 
violated with the ferocious brutality of the Nazis. The 
criterion of nationality was adopted in 1919, but was not 
pressed to its logical conclusion. Transfers of population 
carried through in a sensible manner will have to form the 
basis of future arrangements. If the national singleness of the 
migrating hordes is to be regained, hordes will have to 
migrate once more. The first task is to save Europe from the 
Nazi onslaught—a difficult task ; but even greater will be the 
work of resettling a morally and materially bankrupt world 


on a new basis. 
L. B. Namier. 





THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT IN THE SECOND 
GREAT WAR 


THERE have been whisperings in Britain and in other demo- 
cratically governed countries that the parliamentary system 
is out of date. The Dictators have shouted aloud that the 
whole machinery of democracy is unsuited to modern con- 
ditions. Their admirers echoed that some form of totali- 
tarianism would have to be adopted by the English as the 
price of survival. Even some of the best friends of our 
Constitution believed that once the guns began to shoot the 
Mother of Parliaments would be put to sleep for the duration 
of the war. 

What actually happened was that from the first days of 
the crisis which terminated in the present war, our Parliament 
took on a new lease of life and reasserted its power in unmis- 
takable fashion. Despite the far-reaching emergency powers 
granted to the Executive, the censorship and the general 
upheaval as soon as wat was imminent, the two Houses of 
Parliament asserted themselves with a power and resolution 
which few had foreseen or could have believed. 

During what has come to be called the ‘ Munich crisis,’ 
Parliament was in recess. Despite repeated efforts by the 
Opposition leaders it was not summoned until the very eve 
of the Munich Conference itself. There is some evidence 
that the arrangements to hold the Four-Power Conference at 
Munich had by then been agreed upon. Certainly Signor 
Mussolini and Herr Hitler knew of it. During the period 
when the first of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s visits to Berchtes- 
gaden was made, when the Fleet mobilised, preliminary 
precautionary steps were taken by the other armed forces, 
and the fateful second meeting at Godesberg took place, 
Parliament stood adjourned. Members and Peers were 
scattered about the country, while trenches were being dug 
in the public parks and gas masks served out to the lieges. 
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We were within an ace of finding ourselves at war during 
and immediately after the Godesberg meeting, as all the world 
now knows. If fighting had broken out Parliament would 
have had no say in the matter. When, finally, the Peers and 
the Commons were summoned, their part was negligible. 
The Peers, for the first and, I hope and believe, the last time 
in the history of the Upper Chamber, adjourned to hear the 
Prime Minister’s speech which most people thought would 
be of the nature of Sir Edward Grey’s famous pronouncement 
on the outbreak of the World War, relayed from the Commons 
through a loud-speaker in their own library. This was an 
experiment which is not likely to be repeated. 

As for the Commons, the arrival of the famous telegram 
and the anti-climax swept them off their feet. A few perfunc- 
tory remarks by the leaders of the Labour and Liberal Parties, 
and the business was over. 

Admittedly the circumstances were difficult. A consider- 
able section of the population was in a defeatist mood. The 
country could have been rallied, no doubt; but it would 
have been in a mood of grim desperation. Such mobilisation 
as had taken place, apart from the Fleet, where everything 
went without a hitch, had disclosed disquieting defects. A 
strenuous whispering campaign had been in progress to the 
effect that we were ‘ on a bad wicket,’ that we could not fight to 
force Germans whose only desire was to join the Fatherland 
to remain under Czech rule, that the Czech rule had been tact- 
less or harsh, that the German air force was in overwhelming 
strength, that the air forces of our Allies, actual or potential, 
were negligible, that our own defences were deplorably weak, 
and much more of the same sort. I need not dwell on the 
form our democratic system showed at that time. The 
kindest explanation is that the circumstances were very 
difficult, and we were taken off our guard. 

In the twelve months which followed, Parliament pulled 
itself together. The insolence of the Nazi leaders, the way 
in which the terms of the Munich Treaty were violated or 
stretched on German demand, the fiendish persecutions of 
the Jews following on the assassination of a junior German 
diplomat in Paris, the threats to Roumania and Poland, and, 
finally, the breach of the Munich undertaking by the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, had a wide educative effect. 
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' The appeasement policy had been strongly criticised, not 
only by the two official Oppositions, but by a handful of 
courageous Conservatives. More important, perhaps, from 
the point of view of the Government whips, smoking-room 
opinion, never to be ignored, especially when the Government 
has a large and apparently secure majority, became increasingly 
hostile. When, in March of the following year, Czecho- 
slovakia proper was invaded, Parliament was sitting. The 
Government’s first reactions, as voiced by the Prime Minister, 
were cautious. Fora brief period it might have been thought 
that this new outrage would be deplored, wept over, and 
accepted ; but the mood of the House of Commons this time 
was different. Within forty-eight hours the Prime Minister, 
in his native city of Birmingham, had made the strongest 
speech in criticism of a Government, with which we were 
still nominally at peace, within living memory. There was 
something like a sea change in British foreign policy. Nor 
was there any visible difference to our own in the new attitude 
of the French Government. There followed, in rapid 
succession, the guarantees to Poland, Roumania, and Greece, 
the beginnings of the successful negotiations which resulted 
in the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
and the initiation of the unsuccessful negotiations for bringing 
Russia into a system of collective security. 

Parliament responded immediately and favourably to this 
change. Not only were immense sums voted for armaments 
and the Territorial Army brought up to war strength and then 
doubled, but conscription for all men of military age in the 
country was passed with surprisingly little opposition. 
Indeed, there would have been less opposition to conscription 
from the Labour Party if the Cabinet had been more careful 
to consult its leaders beforehand and explain, particularly to 
the trade union chiefs, what lay behind the decision to 
reverse the cherished policy of voluntary service. 

When the Polish crisis began to grow dangerous, Parlia- 
ment was recalled from the Long Vacation almost automatic- 
ally. In the vital days between the German invasion and 
the Anglo-French declaration of war, Parliament behaved 
magnificently. Both Chambers showed a unity of purpose 
never before achieved in such measure on any great question 
of national policy. We now know from the published 
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documents that Herr Hitler and his confederates were deter- 
mined on war against Poland at their chosen time. They had 
made their preparations .and were not to be gainsaid. Not 
even the desperate efforts of their Italian allies could check 
the avalanche. We know that now. At the time, however, a 
super-Munich appeared possible. 

Again there were whisperings to the effect that ‘no one 
would fight for Danzig,’ and the like ; but this time they were 
not listened to. The moment the German troops dashed over 
the Polish frontier and the German aircraft rained explosives 
on their objectives, the House of Commons was practically 
of one mind. A careful canvass disclosed only fourteen 
absolute Pacifists in a House of 615. About half of these 
accepted the inevitable. The fact that we were bound by 
treaty to go to the assistance of the Polish Government as 
soon as they were attacked was enough. No Government 
could have proposed to violate that treaty and remain in office. 
And that the House of Commons was correctly interpreting 
the opinions and desires of the nation is beyond argument. 

There have been doubts in certain quarters since. The 
unexpectedly rapid collapse of Polish military resistance, the 
hostile intervention of Russia, the temporary deadlock on the 
Western Front, have led to questionings and even criticism. 
But who will question that in the early days of September 
Parliament accurately reflected the feelings and determination 
of the overwhelming majority of the citizens of the country ? 
Thete was no jingoism either among the voters or their 
representatives. 

What of Parliament since wat was declared? Many 
feared, or even hoped, that Parliament would become a mere 
registering machine for governmental decrees. Elaborate 
plans had been made for its evacuation into a remote rural 
district. The first intention was to carry out this evacuation 
automatically, but it was resisted by the members of Parlia- 
ment themselves. Remember, in the early days heavy air 
attacks were anticipated. Some 6,000,000 people would have 
had to stay in London to operate the port facilities, transport, 
factories and the like. The example set by a premature 
retreat of Parliament into the fastnesses of the Welsh moun- 
tains, or wherever it was that we were intended to hide, would 
have set a bad example. These arguments, and the general 
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resistance to a policy of scuttle, carried the day. This was the 
first victory of the Legislature over the Executive. 

The next success was the determination to remain in 
session. As soon as the emergency legislation, giving 
immense powers to the Government, had. been rushed 
through—and the speed of this operation, facilitated by the 
suspension of Standing Orders, could hardly be resisted—the 
intention was to send Parliament away for a long holiday. 
This was opposed. The instinct of members, quite irrespec- 
tive of party, was in favour of remaining in session. As a 
compromise, it was suggested ‘ through the usual channels,’ 
as we say at Westminster—that is, through the responsible 
Whips in both Houses—that Parliament should only meet 
once a week to hear a statement as to the progress of the war 
and then adjourn again. This was unacceptable. In the end, 
taking into consideration the difficulties of travelling at the 
beginning, and other complications, both Houses of Parlia- 
ment settled down to meeting on three days a week instead 
of five. 

This was the second triumph of democracy. 

As the days shortened, there were renewed suggestions 
that Parliament should rise ‘in plenty of time to enable 
members to get home before the black-out.’ This pleasant 
proposal was defeated likewise. There were thousands of 
workmen and others who had to travel in the hours of 
darkness; and Parliament has sat rather later during the 
period of war than in normal times. What use was made of 
this insistence of Parliament on remaining alive ? All normal 
and peace-time legislation was dropped. No Bills unconnected 
with the actual prosecution of the war were introduced. 
After a struggle, members agreed to jettison their ancient 
constitutional right of introducing private Bills; but Parlia- 
ment pressed successfully for the right to criticise the estimates 
of money for the public service, to discuss grievances before 
supply. This was one of the issues of the Civil War. 
Parliamentary control of taxation is the most jealously 
guarded of all constitutional privileges. We have retained 
the right to discuss, move amendments to, and vote on the 
War Budget; to table motions, including Motions of 
Censure; to raise matters not involving legislation on 
Motions for the Adjournment; to move the adjournment on 
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matters of urgent public importance; and, perhaps most 
important of all, to question Ministers on policy and adminis- 
tration. All this was during a period of well-kept party truce. 
There has been little sniping or partisan tactics. The Opposi- 
tion parties, having declined an invitation to participate in the 
Government, promised general support for the prosecution of 
the war while retaining the right to criticise. These criticisms 
have been constructive. The cross-examination of Ministers 
at question time has always been valuable, and it has been 
particularly valuable during the first months of the war. 
There were the inevitable frictions, delays and difficulties of 
the mobilisation and the rapid change-over from a peace to a 
wat economy. ‘The setting. up of controls and rationing 
caused trouble to begin with. These defects were brought 
into the light of day. As examples, the muddle and delays 
over the pay of certain officers and units, or in the payment of 
separation allowances to the wives and families of men in the 
forces, were exposed and remedied when private representa- 
tion and letters to Government departments had brought no 
result. The early shortage of greatcoats and blankets was 
complained of. The ex-Secretary of State for War, Mr. 
Hore-Belisha, lost his temper on one occasion when questioned 
about coatless soldiers on guard duty, saying that this would 
provide material for the German propaganda service. He was 
instantly suppressed by the House of Commons, irrespective 
of party. If there is never to be criticism of Ministers because 
certain defects might be made known to the enemy, then 
Parliament will be hamstrung. The only alternative is to sit 
continually in secret, just as we did up to 150 years ago. As 
for German propaganda, the more it stresses the activity of 
Parliament the better. 

There is a censorship on the matters raised on the floor of 
the House. It is exercised in three ways. Members them- 
selves have shown an admirable discretion in the subjects to 
which they have referred in open session. The Clerks at the 
Table, with the right of appeal to the Speaker, from whom 
they derive their authority, can and do refuse certain questions 
when notice is first given. And Ministers themselves write 
privately to members or approach them through their Whips 
pointing out when there are unsuspected dangers. These 
warnings are invariably acted upon. As a last safeguard, 
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Ministers can always refuse to answer ‘in the public 
interest.’ 

Perhaps the greatest democratic triumph of Parliament so 
far has been with regard to the special powers sought by the 
Home Department under the emergency legislation. I 
explained above how this Bill had to be passed through with 
the maximum of speed ; but, as a safeguard, the rules drawn 
up under this emergency legislation have to lie on the table 
of both Houses of Parliament for an agreed period of time. 
During that period a Prayer, as it is called, can be placed on 
the Order Paper demanding that the rules should not come 
into force. This leads to a debate; and, in the particular case 
to which I am referring, the result was remarkable. The 
powers of arrest without warrant, of imprisonment without 
trial, of imposing a curfew, and similar restrictions on the 
liberty of the subject, were embodied in rules laid on the 
table by Sir John Anderson, Minister for Home Security. 
When these came to be debated on the Prayer, the parlia- 
mentary opposition to some of them was so strong that Sir 
John Anderson, on the special advice of Sir Samuel Hoare, 
had them withdrawn and a Select Committee of members of 
all parties was appointed to examine into these rules depart- 
mentally with a view to agreement. The examination took 
place and several of the more drastic of these rules were 
modified or withdrawn. This was a clear example of the 
checking of a bureaucracy, temporarily gone mad, by the 
Legislature. A Liberal, Mr. Dingle Foot, and a Labour 
member, the Right Hon. Wedgwood Benn, were the Pym and 
Hampden of this period ; but they were assisted by Conserva- 
tives of undoubted loyalty to the Government, and, indeed, 
by members in all parts of the House. 

Improvement in the separation allowances of men serving 
in the forces was the direct result of parliamentary pressure. 
The undertaking not to send soldiers younger than nineteen 
years of age overseas was also brought about by agitation 
in the House of Commons. The Ministry of Information was 
reformed and remodelled as much by parliamentary criticism 
as by newspaper agitation. 

Parliament has abdicated certain rights, notably by 
prolonging its own life, a General Election not being con- 
sidered practicable ; and there is an official party truce not to 
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contest by-elections, entered into temporarily by the three 
main parties. 

The influence of Parliament itself on the conduct of the 
war has been great. The one day’s secret session may or may 
not be repeated, but it was a precedent re-established in this 
war which may be useful again. At any rate, its secrets were 
well kept. 

Valuable work has been done behind the scenes. In the 
French and American Legislatures, the two other leading 
democracies, the committee system is well established. In 
both countries, as part of the Constitution, Standing Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs, Defence, Finance, etc., are set up 
after their election. They can sit in secret and have the power 
to call before them not only Ministers, but permanent officials, 
and, in the case of the navy and army, the admirals and 
generals. The Chairmen of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs in Congress, for example, have 
great power and influence. A proposal to establish similar 
committees at Westminster has often been debated, and always 
resisted. The war has created the embryo and it will grow. 

After the Great War of 1914-1918 had been in progress 
for two years, an Economy Committee was set up under the 
chairmanship of Sir Herbert Samuel, now Viscount Samuel. 
It did good work in checking waste both in the field and at 
home, and it has been claimed for it that it saved very large 
sums of money for the country. Before Parliament rose for 
the Christmas recess, a similar Committee on Expenditure was 
set up by agreement. This would have been established 
earlier but for insistence by the Labour Party that it should 
only examine into war-time expenditure. This was because 
of fear of a new Geddes Committee which would cut into the 
social services. It now consists of twenty-eight members, 
drawn from all parties, and has divided itself into six sub- 
committees each under its own chairman, and is a statutory 
body with full powers. It will examine into expenditure on 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Ministry of Supply, Ministry of 
Home Defence, Board of Trade, and the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Economic Warfare. The sub-committee 
charged with the duty of looking into expenditure on the 
Army will visit the front in France. 

There has been another development. During the 
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difficult days of August the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
Attlee, was laid aside with illness. The deputy leader, Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, became acting Leader of the Opposition. 
In accordance with recent practice, Mr. Greenwood and also 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, the leader of the Opposition Liberal 
Party, were called into consultation by the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary and informed of the principal develop- 
ments in the international situation on frequent occasions 
before and after the declaration of war. 

The machinery of the Labour Opposition in Parliament 
functions through an elected executive consisting of fifteen 
members. This executive, on which the Opposition Peers 
are represented, was kept informed in its turn, and this 
arrangement undoubtedly helped to steady the parliamentary 
Opposition. In return for a promise of general support, the 
Prime Minister invited Mr. Greenwood to consult with the 
principal Ministers directly concerned with the war on any 
matter which appeared to be urgent or important. This was 
too much burden for one man to bear for long; so certain 
members of the Parliamentary Executive were, by agreement, 
charged with the duty of keeping in close touch with the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of State for War, 
the Air Minister, the Minister of Supply, the President of the 
Board of Trade, the Minister for Agriculture, and the Minister 
for the Co-ordination of Defence. They acted as a channel of 
communication between the executive of the Opposition 
and the Ministers of the Government and the senior civil 
servants. Through these members of Parliament, with no 
official position, representations were made to the Ministries 
concerned, or to their permanent heads of departments, as 
most convenient. The system works well. The liaison 
officers, if I may so describe them, have been able to bring 
complaints or suggestions directly to the notice of the 
Minister when it would be undesirable to have these ventilated 
on the floor of the House. Though the system has worked 
smoothly, it gave rise to certain doubts in the minds of the 
back-benchers. It is true that at the weekly party meetings of 
the Labour Party the opportunity was taken to explain to the 
rank and file of the Opposition what was going on. Naturally, 
a certain discretion was observed. This indirect information 
did not satisfy many of the members of the Opposition, 
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however, and the next development was the establishment of 
a number of important committees manned entirely by 
Opposition members. One dealt with the problems of Home 
Security, Evacuation and everything comprised in the words 
represented by the initials A.R.P. Another dealt with Supply 
for the Forces, and particularly the doings of the Ministry of 
Supply. It was the uneasiness existing about the working of 
the Ministry of Supply and the facts brought before this 
Committee which led to the demand for the secret session. 

Another committee deals with agriculture and food 
rationing. The chairman and vice-chairman of these three 
committees are expert in their own subjects and they are also 
the members, in the case of the chairman, appointed as 
liaison officers to the Ministries concerned. As the results of 
the researches and collection of evidence by these committees 
become available, they are taken straight to the Ministries 
concerned without the necessity of debating the subjects 
openly in Parliament. 

There have always been unofficial committees of this kind. 
The Conservative Party has one knowns the 1922 Committee, 
which comprises most of the Conservative members. As a 
matter of courtesy, Ministers have frequently appeared before 
this 1922 Committee, expounded their policy and submitted 
to cross-examination. Ever since the present Government 
has been in office there have been committees of its supporters 
in existence, unofficial and private, dealing with such subjects 
as foreign affairs, agriculture, and the Defence Forces. But the 
difference to-day, in war-time, is that for the first time the 
Opposition committees have been granted de facto recognition. 
It may well be that de jure recognition may be granted to these 
Opposition committees on condition that they enlarge their 
membership to include those of other parties. We will then 
have achieved the same system as that existing in the French 
and American Legislatures. This would seem to be a 
common-sense way of permitting Parliament to function as 
an Advisory Council without giving information to the 
enemy. 

Nor has the House of Lords abdicated its functions. 
When, after much discussion in argument which at one stage 
became acrimonious, the Prime Minister agreed to a secret 
session for the House of Commons, the subject of debate 
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behind closed doors was limited to the subject of supply—in 
other words, the equipment of the Army and the provision of 
military munitions. The House of Lords, claiming the same 
right, were offered a secret debate with the same restrictions. 
This offer was rejected. Peers declined to limit themselves to 
any one subject. The Upper House is enriched by the 
membership of a number of distinguished officers of long 
service in the Navy, Army, and Air Force. Some of these 
wished to discuss the higher strategy of the war. Pacifist 
Peers, less in numbers than the fingers of one hand, asked fora 
secret session for the purpose of discussing war aims. In the 
end no agreement was. reached. The Peers may hold their 
secret session later. The pacifists held their own debate in 
public on war aims, which only showed their paucity, in 
numbers and influence; and the strategists kept quiet 
altogether. But another precedent was created. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War 
addressed the Peers privately in the largest committee room 
of the House of Lords, and submitted themselves to cross- 
examination. The Secretary of State for Air will also have 
visited the House of Lords for this same purpose by the time 
these words appear in print. We have been promised a 
repetition of these consultative visits. 

During the long-drawn-out discussions, lasting most of 
this century, on the reform of the House of Lords, the 
proposal has frequently been made that Cabinet Ministers 
should have the right to address either House of the Legisla- 
ture irrespective of where they sit. This system prevails in 
the French Parliament. It would get over the perennial 
objections raised to important Ministers sitting in the House 
of Lords. 

Ate the visits of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Hore-Belisha and Sir 
Kingsley Wood to address private meetings of the Peers 
indications that this particular reform may be embodied in 
our unwritten Constitution ? If so, it will be one of the minor 
revolutions of the many which this war has brought about. 

The House of Lords is not exactly a democratic assembly, 
and does not claim to be. Many critics have declared, and 
will argue again, that the House of Commons, under our 
curious method of election, and with the party system as it is, 
is not democratic either. Be this as it may, the House of 
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Commons, in which I had the honour of sitting for thirteen 
years and with which I have kept in touch ever since, is the 
most democratic assembly in the world. It has its defects and 
it was losing some of its powers. Originally devised as a 
defence of the people against both nobles and King—in other 
words, against the bureaucracy of the day—it had become too 
cumbersome under present-day conditions. A body originally 
formed to prevent the Executive from doing too much or 
acting too quickly had not been able to adjust itself to a 
situation in which governmental action and intervention had 
become necessary in ever-increasing spheres of national 
activity. The war has given Parliament a new lease of life. 
It has, in a way, reverted to its old status of a Grand Council 
of the Nation. 

The war Hansard has been extraordinarily good read- 
ing. It is our only completely uncensored contemporary 
publication. 

It may well be that we will have to put certain of our 
constitutional liberties in cold storage for the purpose of 
winning the war. Parliament is performing the double 
function of seeing that restrictions are not imposed except 


where necessary, nor applied harshly, nor against the dictates 
of common sense; and of seeing to it that His Majesty’s 
present advisers, who happened to be in office when we were 
forced into war, carry out the will of the nation, and prove 
themselves the most suitable for this purpose. 


STRABOLGI. - 





THE DOLPHIN AND THE ALBATROSS 


AERIAL attack on warships has played havoc with most of 
the theoretic forecasts as to air war which were so freely made 
on the basis of peace time practice. From the wildest exag- 
gerations—such as that no warship could live through deter- 
mined air attack—to the more modest and conceivable sug- 
gestion that an onset by bombers in the course of a sea battle 
would gravely interfere with the tactical plans, we were 
treated in the years between 1920 and 1939 to all manner of 
shudderful prophecies of the complete change in sea warfare 
that must result from the development of the Air Arm. Those 
students of the sea affair who ventured to express doubts about 
the accuracy of the prophecies were regarded as fossilised 
fogies, whose ideas still hovered in the age of sail and whose 
minds had not advanced beyond Clark of Eldin. It was of no 
account to the out and out air enthusiast that the Govern- 
ments of all the Naval Powers had appointed special commis- 
sions to examine and report on the whole matter and that all 
of them were agreed on one general conclusion—that the air 
menace had by no means ‘ abolished ’ the warship. Not even 
the capital ship, the largest target of all, was regarded as 
specially vulnerable by these commissions. The ait enthu- 
siasts conveniently forgot all about those reports and con- 
tinued to draw their lurid imaginative pictures of what the air 
would do. 

Field-Marshal Goering was one of the fiercest of the 
prophets. Publicly and privately he thundered out his creed 
that the day of Britain’s control of the sea was ended. That 
no country need any longer fear attack from the sea. That 
aircraft would completely nullify Britain’s favourable strate- 
gical position on the ocean. That Air Power was now the 
determining factor in all warfare. And that German Air 
Power was invincible and would ruthlessly control every 
move that Britain tried to make by sea. 
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We have now had a number of engagements between air 
and sea forces and it is not unamusing for the fossilised fogies 
to study the actual results achieved, so far as they are at present 
known. We lack, it is true, accurate knowledge of the exact 
effect of the attacks made on German warships in the Bight of 
Heligoland by units of the R.A.F. We only know that the 
airmen have claimed a certain number of direct hits, but none 
of them so far has claimed anything approaching a mortal 
wound. We do know with considerable accuracy, however, 
the exact outcome of German attacks on our warships, and it 
is possible to tabulate the results of each encounter, thus pre- 
senting a dramatic and convincing survey of the damage done 
and the price paid to achieve it. 


TABLE I 
German Air Attacks on the British Fleet 


British warshi 
20 German "planes 
British destroyer Nil 
1 German "plane 
i i Nil 


Nil 


Firth of Forth . iti i 1 hit on cruiser. 
2 * near-misses ” 

Scapa Flow ‘ iti i 1 ‘ near-miss” 
14 German "planes 

North Sea. - | British convoy Nil 
12 German "planes 

St. Abb’s Head . | British convoy Nil 
2 German ’planes 

S. Dogger Bank | British destroyers Nil 
2 German ’planes 

North Sea. - | British destroyers Nil 
German ’planes 

North Sea. - | British warships Nil 
German ’planes 
British warships Nil 
German ’planes 


The engagements on September 27th and October gth are 
particularly important. 
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In the first the British warships concerned included capital 
ships, an aircraft carrier, a cruiser squadron and destroyers. 
They formed, obviously, a complete tactical unit and offered 
precisely the kind of target that we had been assured a couple 
of aircraft squadrons would annihilate. The air conditions 
favoured the attackers: there were patches of cloud out of 
which the machines could fly to launch an attack. The method 
used was high-flying precision bombing, the lowest altitude 
mentioned in any of the reports being 12,000 feet. This was 
the first occasion on which airmen had been called on to face 
live shell in the anti-aircraft barrage from ships and it is per- 
haps significant of the confusion caused by this experience 
that the German airmen reported on landing that they had 
sunk the aircraft carrier Ark Royal, and that several heavy hits 
were made on a battleship. They were completely mistaken. 
Not one hit was made on any of the British ships ; even ‘ near- 
misses’ did no material damage. 

The engagement of October 9th was even more important. 
It was no tip-and-run affair. A British cruiser squadron with 
its attendant destroyers was engaged, off and on, for eight 
hours in coping with air attacks and it may fairly be said that 
this was the first full-scale battle in history between the 
Dolphin and the Albatross, between the sea and the air. 
Again the Germans carried out high-level precision bombing, 
sometimes at 5,000 feet, sometimes at 12,000 feet, and in one 
or two instances at the absurd height of 22,000 feet. It is 
small wonder that in this attack the bombs fell as much as 
half a mile wide of the nearest ship. The volume of anti- 
aircraft fire from such a squadron would be tremendous. 
The cruisers alone had nearly 100 A.A. guns of varying 
calibre ; the destroyers’ total would be about seventy-five, 
and the effect of the curtain of fire that surrounded the air- 
craft is again shown by the inability of the Germans to report 
accurately what happened. They differentiated meticulously 
in the official report, between six direct hits with heavy 
bombs and four with medium calibre, but they were entirely 
wrong. In the whole of the eight hours’ fighting not one 
direct hit was made on a-watship. 

It may be useful here to draw attention to the kind of 
target that is offered by such a squadron. The three lines of 
ships, with a quarter of a mile between the lines, and a ship’s 
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length between ships, occupy some 13,885,000 square feet of 
the ocean. But each destroyer’s deck space represents some 
7,078 square feet and each cruiser’s some 20,886 square feet. 
That is to say, the amount of area on which a direct hit can 
be made within the 13,000,000 square feet occupied by the 
squadron is no more than 161,054 square feet. The chance of 
161,054 
13,885,000 
sort of generalised bombing. This is an aspect of the problem 
which is usually overlooked ; far too many people take it for 
gtanted that every bomblet has its billet. This is not even 
true of shells fired from guns where aiming and direction are 
much more precise than can be the case with bombing where 
the man at the release, in a machine travelling at 300 m.p.h., 
has 0°08 second in which his sights are on the target. The 
percentage of hits with big shells by the German and British 
gunnery experts at the Battle of Jutland was not more than 
three. It is generally supposed that the standard of gunnery 
in the British Navy to-day is much higher than it was in 1916, 
but even so we may assume that not more than 6 per cent. of 
shells fired in a general action at long range to-day would 
actually hit the target. It is obvious that a much lower per- 
centage is to be expected with bombing at heights from 5,000 
feet to 12,000 feet. 

The next aerial engagement provided quite different condi- 
tions. The warships were at anchor in the Firth of Forth 
and provided stationary targets. The opportunity for dive- 
bombing was obvious, but again the bulk of the attacks 
were delivered in a glide from 6,000 feet down to 1,500 feet. 
It has been suggested that the German machines used for 
these long-distance raids are unsuited for the stress of dive- 
bombing. This seems, however, to be doubtful, for later in 
the year similar machines carried out this manceuvre repeatedly 
when attacking unarmed trawlers. Is it not more probable 
that the men who launched the initial attacks against the Fleet 
had a wholesome respect for the possibilities of the multiple 
pom-pom and had no desire to come too close to the blizzard 
of explosive shell it can spray across the path of the dive- 
bombing machine ? 

The material results achieved in the Firth of Forth attack 
were curious. The cruiser Southampton suffered a direct hit, 


a direct hit is therefore or 86 to 1 against in any 
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but a queer freak of Fate provided that it was made by a 
bomb that failed to explode. It smashed a hole in the thin 
plating of the forecastle and bounced off into the sea, sinking 
an empty pinnace and Admiral’s barge lying alongside. A 
* near-miss’ burst alongside the cruiser Edinburgh and seven 
of the crew were injured by splinters from the bomb. The 
most serious loss of all occurred in the destroyer Mohawk. 
She was moving up the Firth on her way to her moorings 
after returning from convoy-escort and a working party were 
gathered on the forecastle in the open ready for anchoring. 
The official report states categorically that splinters from a 
‘ near-miss’ caused the twenty-five casualties, including the 
death of the commanding officer and the first lieutenant. I 
have been assured by naval eye-witnesses that a German 
bomber dived down and machine-gunned the Mohawk’s fore- 
castle and bridge. There is here a direct conflict of testimony 
which it would be well to have officially explained. But it is 
to be noted that not one of the ‘ near-misses ’ caused any sub- 
stantial damage ; the ships concerned remained in the fighting 
line, as did the Southampton, het own ship’s company being 
able to repair the hole in the deck. 

The following day in an attack at Scapa Flow another 
‘ near-miss ’ was scored alongside the demilitarised depot ship 
Tron Duke. Here the damage done by the explosion was 
definitely of a character to put the ship into dockyard hands 
for repair—and it is noteworthy that the only ship to suffer 
that fate in aerial attack was one to which Mr. Churchill 
could quite accurately apply his famous 1914 phrase ‘ of no 
military significance.’ 

After October no further ait attacks on large warships or 
on active squadrons were undertaken. Thete have been 
minor scraps with individual destroyers or with mine- 
sweepers but large-scale engagements have not occurred. 

Another feature of the air war which has not recurred 
since October is attacks on convoys. ‘The immense activity 
up and down the British East Coast every week is not much 
talked about in the Press, but it may be mentioned that in 


sixteen weeks at least 12,000,000 tons of shipping passed along 
the convoy routes between the Downs and the Scottish ports. 


A convoy of two score ships or more is a large target. It 
may be several miles in length from head to tail, but since their 
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two experiences of the fire that meets them from the escorting 
vessels and from the defensive armament of the merchant 
ships, the Nazi airmen have not interfered with those convoys 
at all, and no merchant ship under escort has been sunk by 
air attack. 

The losses that have occurred in the Merchant Navy from 
air attack have all been among lone vessels and among 
neutrals. This aspect of the war is peculiarly beastly. It 
broke out in December when there were no fewer than 
thirty-two cases of attacks on fishing vessels and small craft 
of that kind, totally unarmed and far from any naval protec- 
tion. The defenceless crews were machine-gunned at close 
range. Dozens of bombs were dropped and a number of the 
vessels were sunk. But even the acharné enthusiast for ait 
power will hardly want to claim that kind of thing as a 
glorious victory for his weapon. And it may be noted that 
many of these small craft survived explosive bombs though 
incendiary bombs destroyed them. There was one stout 
little trawler that refused to go under even though hit by 
two bombs and riddled with machine-gun bullets along the 
waterline until, as the skipper said, she was more like a 
colander than a ship. This kind of gangsterdom warfare 
has no technical interest, however, and the damage done by 
it cannot properly be considered in any estimation of the part 
that air attack is playing in the war at sea. 

When we turn to consideration of the effects of our ait 
attacks on German ships we are met by one difficulty which 
is insuperable until after the war. We are not told—and 
we shall not yet be told—exactly what was the result of air- 
bombing of U-boats. Our only official knowledge is 
obtained from the occasional Air Ministry statements and 
from the Air Minister’s review of the work of the R.A.F. in 
his speech to the Commons. Sir Kingsley Wood then said 
that British aircraft had carried out attacks on German 
submarines on fifty-seven occasions and in nineteen cases 
we could be sure that substantial damage had been 
caused, 

This statement, it may be noted, is much more reserved 
in its claims than had been some of the Air Ministry commu- 


niques to the Press that preceded it. In them definite claims 
that U-boats had been sunk by the bombing were made. 
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Anyone with experience of anti-submarine operations knows 
how great is the difficulty of establishing with certainty the 
* sinking ’ of a submarine. The Admiralty Staff are ultra- 
cautious in their cataloguing of the outcome of attacks and 
it certainly seemed conceivable that some of the sinkings which 
the Air Ministry claimed would be unlikely to figure among 
the established cases in the Admiralty records until further 
evidence was forthcoming. But we may take Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s more reserved statement as a reasonable summary 
of the effects of air attack—and we are immediately confronted 
with a series of satisfactory operations which show a difference 
from the attacks made against surface vessels on either side. 
There is a twofold explanation of this. In the first place the 
airman and the submarine lookout sight each other practically 
simultaneously at a distance of some five miles. The airman, 
diving to the attack will be over his target in ninety seconds. 
The submarine has only that space of time in which to get the 
navigating party off the bridge and below, close up the 
conning tower hatch and be down to 60 or 70 feet to avoid 
the worst of the effects of the explosion of the bombs. Such 
‘ crash-diving ’ can only be carried out successfully by an 
extremely well-trained crew—engine-room personnel as well 
as hydroplane hands, the men at the valves of the flooding 
tanks and the helmsman. Down 30 feet in forty seconds is 
good going. 

In the second place the airman is not bothered with any 
counter-attack. The submarine’s only defence against bomb- 
ing is depth. The bomber’s accuracy of aim is not: dis- 
turbed. 

These two factors give to this aspect of the struggle 
between the Dolphin and the Albatross a particular character 


and.in view of the incompleteness of our information 
about the effects achieved, detailed consideration must be 
deferred. 

British air attacks against German surface ships, on the 
other hand, appear to have given much the same results as the 
enemy’s assaults on our fleet. We have claimed two direct 
hits on vessels of the size of cruisers and one on a patrol 


vessel. In three of the attacks the known damage to the 


enemy was nil, ‘Tabulated, the available information presents 
the following picture of the position :— 
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Taste II 
British Air Attacks on the German Fleet 


Date Scene of Attack 


Sept. 4| Wilhelmshaven | British bombers 
Brunsbiittel . | German warships 
» 29} Heligoland Bight | British bombers 
German warships (German claim) 
Nov. 4} North Sea. - | British plane Nil 
U-boat 
» 12] North Sea. ; iti Nil 
boat 
Dec. 3] North Sea. . | British plane 
U-boat i 
3| Heligoland . | British bombers 7 1 fighter ‘ direct 
German naval hits on a 
squadron cruiser ’ 
Northern waters | British ’plane i 2 direct hits 
U-boat claimed 
Atlantic . . | British flying boat i * Near-misses ” 
U-boat 
North Sea. . | British ’planes ] Nil 
2 German destroyers 
4 patrol boats 
North Sea. . | British "planes i Hit on 1 patrol 
7 patrol boats boat claimed 
Off Jutland . | British ’planes ji Nil 
3 German destroyers : 


It is surely obvious that the amount of material damage 
done by both sides is not commensurate with the expenditure 
of effort—and of life. In mere terms of money the German 
air attacks against British warships show a serious adverse 
balance. During the Government’s examination of the Air 
versus Sea controversy ten yeats ago it was accepted by the 
Ait Ministry and the Admiralty that forty-three bombers 
represented the capital value of a battleship. It will be seen 
therefore that the German air losses represent approximately 
half a battleship against which they can set no loss either of 
material or of fighting efficiency among our ships. 

Forty years ago we wete threatened with extinction by a 
new weapon. La poussitre navale, the new torpedo craft, 
were to put an end to Britain’s sea mastery. They did not. 


And it does not appear probable that poussiére aérienne will be 
any more effective. 
H. C. FERrasy. 
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CHURCH AND GOD-MANHOOD IN RUSSIAN 
RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


Religion is faith in God and at the same time faith in man. If 
life is to have meaning for man he must believe in his own absolute 
dignity. He must learn to believe in himself as a potential partaker 


of the divine eternal life. 
VLADIMIR SOLOVIEV. 


THe term ‘ Russian religious philosophy ’ is a pleonasm, as 
the whole of Russian philosophy is penetrated by the religious 
idea. The exponents of this religious philosophy are not 
ecclesiastical but secular, and the philosophy itself has deve- 
loped in a direction opposed to the spirit of the official Greek 
Orthodox Church. The central conception of God-manhood 
is given by the philosophers, in contradistinction to the 


official Church, a cosmogonal and not a soteriological 
meaning. According to the Church’s interpretation the 
incarnation of Christ has as its object the salvation of man 
from original sin. Thus the incarnation appears, funda- 
mentally, as an accident evoked by Adam’s fall. This 
soteriological interpretation makes man himself an accident, 
a mete object of the Grace of God. Russian religious 
philosophy, however, rests fundamentally upon another 
standpoint. The Divine Incarnation here appears as included 
from the beginning in the plan of creation; a cosmogonal 
process and at the same time the content of the history of 
mankind. 

An equally fundamental difference exists between the 
conceptions of official dogma and of religious philosophy on 
the subject of the Church. The official idea of the Church 
is of an institution created by Christ which, in spite of her 
mystical origin, bears an essentially mundane character. For 
religious philosophy, however, the Church is less an institution 
than aliving organism. In this organism the mystical process 
of Incarnation is taking place. ‘For the Church’s life the 
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most significant thing is the inseparable union of the Divine 
with the human . . . the Church is the ladder between heaven 
and earth, upon which God is descending to earth and man 
is ascending to Heaven’ (Rev. S. Bulgakov). 

Finally, the eschatological mood, the ‘ Expectation of the 
End’ is characteristic. And here again this philosophy is 
distinct from the conception of the official Church, to which 
this mood is fundamentally alien. 

These three central ideas—God-manhood, Church and 
Expectation of the End—represent the essential content of 
Russian religious philosophy. Our task cannot consist in 
examining the sources of this philosophy. It can be traced 
back on the one hand to early medieval Gnosis, on the other 
to German mysticism (Jakob Béhme, F. Baader). German 
idealistic philosophy, above all of Hegel and Schelling, has 
exercised influence on the formation of religious thought in 
Russia. Decisive, however, is the fact that Russia in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries produced a galaxy of 
persons of exceptional religious gifts. Khomyakov, Soloviev, 
Fedorov, Bulgakov, Berdyaev—to mention only those writers 
especially concerned with theology, Besides these must also 
be mentioned poets such as Lermontov and Dostojewsky, 
whose influence on the development of the religious We/tan- 
schauung and the deepening of the religious consciousness was 
of decisive importance. 

It would be false to over-estimate the significance of 
Russian positivism particularly in its last Marxist phase, ot to 
regard positivism as the dominant Russian ideology. In 
reality a struggle has for centuries been going on in Russia 
between rationalism or positivism and mysticism. Basically 
one can trace this struggle between rationalism and mysticism 
to the controversy which raged inside the Byzantine Church 
in the fourteenth century between the Hesychasts! on the 
one hand, who depended on Plato, and the neoplatonists, 
and, on the other hand, Western religious rationalism which 
employed Aristotelian methods. This peculiar controversy 

1 The Hesychasts continued the great tradition of Greek mysticism, particularly 
Simon of Studion (died 1092), According to it the highest aim of life is union with 
God by means of a mystical contemplation of the Godhead. Characteristic of Hesy- 
chastic doctrine is the distinction between Essence (oveia) and Emanation (evépyeia). 


The essence of God cannot be seen by any man, what can be seen is the ‘ Uncreated 
Light,’ which is no other than the manifestaton of the Divine Essence. 
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between the ‘ Easterns” and the ‘ Westerns’ inside the 
Greek-Byzantine Church had a decisive effect on the destiny 
of this Church and her relationship to Roman Catholicism. 

On Russian soil this age-old dispute, in direct connection 
with the discussions in the Byzantine Church, first appeared 
in the struggle in the fifteenth century between Nil Sorskij, 
the ascetic, mystic and rebel on the one hand and Josif 
Volotski, the rationalist and Czsaro-papist on the other, then 
between the patriarch Nikon and the ‘ Raskolniki’ in the 
seventeenth century, between the Voltairists and the Free- 
masons in the eighteenth century, the Slavophiles and 
Westerners in the first half of the nineteenth, and the idealists 
and Marxists in the twentieth. This ancient dispute appeared 
in many disguises and perhaps reflected the eternal contradic- 
tion between the primitive elements in the human soul— 
reason and emotion. At the moment rationalism and 
materialism have the upper hand, at least outwardly. What 
is happening in the depths of the people’s soul can only be 
surmised. But it may safely be assumed that it has little in 
common with the official ideological fagade. 

The central idea of Russian religious philosophy is the 
idea of God-manhood. This idea formed the chief subject 
of the greatest Russian thinker, Vladimir Soloviev (1853- 
1900). God-manhood is the complete unification of the 
Godhead with Man and through him with the whole creation. 
There are three phases of God-manhood: the creation of 
man as the crown of the Universe; the incarnation of God 
in Christ, and finally the union of the Godhead with humanity 
and the whole creation at the end of the ages. The first 
theophany is Adam, the second theophany is Christ. The 
whole of Nature strives towards Man, the whole history of 
Mankind strives towards God-manhood. 

Here, however, the Platonic character of Russian religious 
philosophy becomes manifest. The realisation of the idea of 
God-manhood in human history is only possible because this 
idea existed before all history and before all experience. For 
this idea is contained in the personality of God as Trinity. 
The Christian doctrine of the Trinity reveals its ontological 
content first in the idea of God-manhood. God the son as 
the second Person of the Trinity already represents the urge 
of the Godhead towards self-realisation or self-revelation. 
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God the Son has existed before all eternity, but his fulfilment 
he finds only in his incarnation as Christ. ‘ And the Word 
was with God and the Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. . .. And the Word was made 
flesh.’ 

The theory of the Logos as the bridge from God to Man 
is characteristic of Russain religious philosophy. By its 
means the idea is expressed that God is not only transcendent 
but immanent in the world and especially in man. God, it 
is true, is conceivable without man, but not man without God. 
Fundamentally man can only imagine God in a relationship 
to himself. God, world and man are through a mystery 
bound up with each other. God has created the world for 
man, but God created man in order to have a friend, in order 
to make him a son of God and partaker of the Divine Life 
(Rev. S. Bulgakov). Speaking subjectively, man represents 
the union of the Divine Logos with earthly nature ; the task 
of mankind, however, consists in realising objectively, in the 
material world, this union between God 4nd his creation. 

In the Christian philosophy of Soloviev the humanising 
of the Godhead and the sanctification of humanity receives 
its final expression. Here one feels most deeply the 
opposition of modern Russian religious ideas to the Western 
Catholic Thomism, and also to the neo-Thomism of our days 
as expressed, for instance, in the works of Maritain. There 
is for us, says Nicholas Berdyaev, no hard and fast boundary 
line between the natural and the supernatural (as it exists in 
Thomas Aquinas) ; we believe rather that the world and man 
and all real Being is rooted in God, that the divine energy 
penetrates the natural world. 

This doctrine affirms in the first place the impossibility 
of a godless humanitarianism such as has been preached by 
positivism since the eighteenth century. Soloviev thus sums 
up, satcastically, the dogma of Godless humanitarianism : 
there is nothing beyond force and matter; the struggle for 
existence first brought the pterodactyl and then the ape, 
from whose variation men appeared ; therefore let every man 
lay down his life for his friends! Inside this syllogism the 
attempt is disclosed to establish humanitarian morality apart 
from the God idea and that of the immanent union of man 
with the Godhead. 
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The doctrine of God-manhood receives its final comple- 
tion in the doctrine of the Sophia. In the German mystics, 
from whom Russian philosophy has borrowed this conception, 
Sophia appears as the ‘ Jungfrau der Weisheit Gottes’ (Jakob 
Boéhme). Baader sees in the Sophia, in purely Platonic form, 
‘the world of prototypes,’ but at the same time he speaks 
of the Sophia as of the ‘ true and eternal manhood.’ Here 
the relation to God-manhood is alteady indicated. For 
Solov’ev the Sophia is first the expression of the humanity 
of the divine. Logos is the direct expression of the Absolute 
as the unconditionally existing ; Sophia on the other hand is 
in relation to the Absolute its eternal Otherness, in other 
words Sophia is the expression of the Logos, the realised 
Idea. Sophia, Soloviev remarks in another place, is the 
matter of the Godhead. It is the feminine principle of the 
cosmogony in opposition to the Logos which represents the 
masculine principle. Sophia exists from all eternity, like 
God. It is fundamentally nothing other than the ideal 
humanity as conceived by God, the ideal society consisting 
in absolute oneness between God and men, the final 
embodiment of the eternal wisdom. 

The doctrine of the Church was first formulated in Russian 
religious philosophy by A. Khomyakov (1804-1860). It is 
in closest connection with his whole philosophy. The 
foundation of this philosophy is the doctrine of the Soul. 
According to:it there is in the soul of man a kernel which is 
of much more value than the understanding and the conscious- 
ness. It is through the channel of this kernel that man 
becomes united to God. The highest knowledge is the 
recognition of absolute Being, but it is no logical recognition 
but a mystical. The logical recognition is ethically indifferent, 
it is beyond good and evil. Therefore the internal ordering 
of human personality cannot be achieved through the develop- 
ment of logical thought. On the contrary logic leads us 
away from absolute Being. Russian folk-culture is com- 
pletely based on the Squl, while occidental culture is purely 
formal. ‘The West is rationalist and individualist, while the 
Russian people is emotionally and collectively constituted. 

All these ideas represent the common property of that 
Russian School which is generally designated Slavophile, 
although this name is partly misleading. Khomyakov 
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is the most important representative of this school, which 
has been exceptionally significant in the development of 
Russian ideology, and which has been characterised above all 
by its emphasis on the close connection between the national 
and the religious motive in Russian life. The Church appears 
in this doctrine as the ideal society in which the national and 
at the same time the human peculiarity of the Russian people 
is coming or must come to its full unfolding. 

The Church, says Khomyakov, is neither a system not an 
institution. The Church is a living organism of truth and 
love, or rather it is itself truth and love as an organism. 
The greatest mystery is the union of the absolutely free human 
petsonality with the Church which is itself a living and free 
personality. Freedom, according to Khomyakov, is not a 
tight but a duty. Freedom is a burden which must be 
cattied for the sake of the highest dignity and Godlikeness 
of Man: To be able to achieve oneness with God, to be 
partaker of the Divine nature, man must be free. 

The absolute freedom of man will suffer no subjection 
to any sort of earthly authority, either of Priest or of human 
understanding. Therefore Khomyakov tefuses ecclesiastical 
doctrines both Catholic and Protestant. The union of man 
with the Church is realised in the Sobornostj, which represents 
the actual content of ecclesiasticism. Sobornostj is a mystical 
society, consisting of all believers, living and dead, and is 
penetrated by the Holy Spirit. In the Russian word Sobornostj 
ate two ideas: on the one hand the idea of the Council, 
Sobor, by which is emphasised that the highest authority of 
the Church community is embodied in the ccumenical 
councils, in as far as these councils truly comprise the whole of 
Christendom and not just one part of it. Thus they must be 
considered as manifestations of the Holy Ghost. On the 
other hand a further idea is included, that of Community, of 
collective thinking and vision. ‘Thereby the idea is expressed 
that the vision of the Godhead and union with Him is no 
individual affair. The mystery of Love is indicated. Love, 
Khomyakov teaches, is a category of knowing. Love has 
for so long been preached to the nations as a duty, man has 
forgotten that Love is not only a duty but also a Divine 
Grace, by which man receives the knowledge of absolute 
truth. The Church is not an authority but it is the Truth 
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which is perceived by the love of men who are united in the 
Church. 

Khomyakov’s doctrine of the Church accords with certain 
Protestant ways of thought. He is one of those modern 
Russian religious thinkers who place the least emphasis on 
the other-worldly character of the Church and at the same 
time understand least of its eschatological and prophetic 
significance. With Soloviev and his pupil Bulgakov, however, 
this character and this significance are particularly emphasised. 

The mystic character of the Church is best expressed in 
the following formula of Bulgakov’s: The Church is the 
oneness of transcendent and immanent Being. For the 
Church as a mystical organism three elements are essential : 
liberty, love and the Divine Grace. The Church is there 
where men, united in mutual brotherly love and free like- 
mindedness, become worthy vessels of the Divine Grace 
which is the true essence and living Principle of the Church 
and which makes her a unified spiritual organism (Soloviev). 

The world is created for the Church, yes, the world 
must become the Church, otherwise it has no meaning at 
all. Man as Priest has the task of sanctifying the world ; as 
God’s Son man is a mediator between God and his creatures. 

The doctrine of the Church represents the connection 
between the doctrine of God-manhood and that of the end 
of the world. God-manhood finds its fulfilment in the 
Church as a mystical organism, but the Church is at the same 
time the consummation of human history and the cosmogony 
in general. The eschatological idea is the third and probably 
also the most intimate conception of Russian religious 
philosophy. The idea that human history must have an end 
is immanent in Christian doctrine, but the official Church of 
all three Christian denominations, Roman Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox and Protestant, takes a purely superficial attitude 
to this idea. In the official Church is necessarily inherent an 
optimism, an affirmation of life and of the Here, and therewith 
a refusal of the ‘End,’ which can mean nothing but the 
destruction of this world. On the other hand the eschato- 
logical idea as it is expressed, say, in 2 Peter iii. 10, is fully 
congenial to Russian religious philosophy: ‘ But the day of 
the Lord will come as a thief in the night ; in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
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shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that 
ate therein shall be burnt up.’ The end of the world is the 
necessaty condition of that ‘new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness ’ (2 Peter iii. 13). 

The end of this world is necessary so that the mystic 
Kingdom of love and truth may begin. Destruction is the 
necessary condition of resurrection. Without eschatology 
no ethic is possible. ‘The Christian ethic has as a condition 
the belief in the conquest of the greatest evil, of evil itself, 
namely, of death. For him who does not believe in the 
resurrection of Christ and in his future Kingdom, the conquest 
of death remains an impossibility. As long, however, as 
death reigns, this greatest of all evils, life cannot triumph, 
and so long, too, man cannot believe in the final victory of 
the Good. Without this belief, however, every ethic is 
untenable. Evil, death, is there to be overcome. At the 
end of history the final struggle between life and death, good 
and evil, Christ and antichrist, will take place. The historical 
process consists in preparing man for this final struggle by 
spiritualising him through the inner assimilation of the Divine 
Principle. 

The Expectation of the End is a characteristic not only of 
Russian religious philosophy but also of the whole spiritual 
make-up of the Russian intellectual. Russian thought in all 
its shades has always been unfriendly to this present world. 
The Russian nihilist, however, opposes to this world his own 
godless eschatology. The end of history here synchronises 
with the beginning of anthropocracy, the reign of the godless 
man who pronounces himself a god. ‘The collectivist idea 
is inherent in this anthropocracy. The individual appears as 
an atom of nothingness, but through some godless mystery 
collective humanity is deified. That is the religion of 
collectivism, the worship of the godless, that is the soulless, 
humanity. 

Russian religious philosophy, particularly Soloviev, 
emphasises the universal character of the Church. Christen- 
dom cannot be national; national limitation contradicts the 
divine-human and eschatological character of the Church. 
The Russian people were honoured by the Slavophiles and 
later by Soloviev and his school as the people who most 
adequately expressed the universality of the Christian spirit, 
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and was therefore chosen by God as His special instrument. 
Actually, according to the Slavophile K. Aksakov, the 
Russian people was no nation, but humanity itself. 

The nation is something that must be superseded, but not 
by a soulless cosmopolitanism representing the carrying over 
of the godless anthropocracy into the universal, but through 
Christian universalism, that is through the realisation of the 
Church on earth. The two Christian civilisations—the 
Roman occidental and the Russian oriental—are perishing 
through mutual estrangement and contempt. Occidental 
Christianity is deadened by rationalism, Russian Christianity 
is under the yoke of a godless anthtopocracy. But the 
universalistic idea remains alive in the Russian man, only 
there is a danger that this idea may receive a false and 
unchristian direction. ‘The Russian Orient bears in itself two 
opposite possibilities. It can become the Orient of Xerxes 
or the Orient of Christ. Soloviev placed this alternative 
before Russia at the turn of the century in a wonderful poem. 
The tension between the rationalistic Occident and the 
mystical Orient is a basic element of world history. This 
tension is probably the most fruitful known to human history 
and perhaps even the existence of humanity without this 
tension would have been so impoverished that it would be 
able to lay no claims to attention. The greatest danger for 
the destiny of European humanity lies in the attempt to dig 
a great gulf between the Romano-Germanic Occident and 
the Russian Orient. Stalin-Xerxes seeks to divide Russia 
from the West and make it an Asiatic country. Thereby he 
will cut off the Russian people from its transcendent mission 
which draws Russia to the West, and will make this God- 
inspired people into a prophet of a godless anthropocracy. 
in Asia and throughout the world. Stalin wants to make 
Central Europe, above all, Germany, an outpost of a Russian 
Orient robbed of its Christian soul. Hitlerism is merely 
another form of the same anti-Christian and anti-European 
power. Will Western Europe, in face of this last danger 
which quite apart from the issue of the present struggle is 
threatening her civilisation, realise her duty towards the 
Russian Orient and Christian universality ? 


GREGORY BIENSTOCK. 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM I OF PRUSSIA 


FREDERICK THE GREAT is often considered a typical Prussian 
tuler as well as the outstanding member of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. In his desire for Prussian domination, his predatory 
instincts, his disregard of treaties and his respect for armed 
force, he was indeed a ‘ Prussian’ in the modern interpre- 
tation of the word. Nevertheless, he harboured a profound 
and enduring contempt for his own people—‘ this damnable 
race ’—and he so despised everything German that to the end 
of his life he never took the trouble to learn this language 
properly. ' 

Frederick’s father, on the other hand, Frederick William I, 
who came to the throne in 1713, was so like a nineteenth or 
twentieth century German that if he had returned to life in 
either century he would have felt thoroughly at home. He 
would be able to adjust himself with perfect ease to the harsh 
existence of the Third Realm. He would find the absolute 
obedience of his people to their ruler unchanged, and he would 
perhaps be amused by optimistic individuals in the West who 
still believe in the divisibility of the German people and their 
ruler. 

He was never restrained; he always shouted. He 
bellowed at his inferiors, at women (including his wife) and 
at children. Yet he was consistently subservient in manner 
towards men, like his Emperor in Vienna, whom he con- 
sidered his superior. He was hard-working, conscientious, 
an extremely efficient administrator, and utterly lacking in 
imagination. He despised the human spirit and was rabidly 
anti-intellectual. He had no sense of humour whatsoever, 
and not even a sense of fun, and yet he was always curiously 
afraid that others might ridicule him. This unconscious 
appreciation of his own inferiority made him all the more 
arrogant. 

It gave him a terrible personal satisfaction to inflict bodily 
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pain on others ; he was like the commandants of many Nazi 
concentration camps. His daughter Wilhelmine of Bayreuth 
never forgot his cruelty. In her Memoirs she tells how, in an 
outburst of temper, her father once tried to strangle her with 
a curtain cord for some childish disobedience. And he 
struck her and her brother Frederick whenever he felt like 
showing them that he was their master. In fact, in his 
attitude towards his children, he demonstrated a close affinity 
with Ivan the Terrible, who, before he actually murdered his 
son Alexis, declared: ‘ The boy has got to be broken with 
the rod; he will not die from mere beatings but only grow 
stronger.’ 

Frederick William applied these principles to the education 
of his son Frederick, but he added spiritual tortures, when, 
for instance, he had Frederick’s friend Katte executed before 
the boy’s eyes. ‘ Oliver Twist in his workhouse,’ Macaulay 
wrote in his essay on Frederick the Great, ‘and Smike in 
Dotheboys Hall were spoiled children as compared with this 
unhappy heir to the throne.’ 

There was a curious twist to Frederick William’s cruelty. 
Frederick William was not cruel to his people because he 
disliked them as his son Frederick later disliked them. He 
was brutal to them because, in so far as he was capable of 
affection, he loved his Prussians, and he had an instinct that 
they would reciprocate this devotion if he was brutal to them. 
He once ran after a man in the streets of Berlin and when he 
had caught him up began to beat him with the heavy stick he 
always carried. As he raised the stick again and again, 
Frederick William shouted almost in a frenzy: ‘ You are 
not to fear me. I order you to love, love me!’ 

It is an undisputed historical fact that most of Frederick 
William’s subjects did indeed love him, for they considered 
his brutality strength, and they adored strength in any form. 
In his understanding of the Prussian mentality, Frederick 
William was one of Hitler’s forerunners. In Mein Kampf he 
says: ‘ What the masses want is the victory of the strong, 
and the destruction or the abject subjection of the weak.’ 

Frederick William was popular with his peculiar people 
because he took a definite stand against the individual, and 
proclaimed that subordination to the almighty State and the 
almighty ruler of this State was a subject’s only duty. No 
Vor. CXKXVII—No. 756 b 
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one, not even the autocratic Junkers, were given a voice in his 
despotic government. Before his time these Prussian land- 
owners had proudly proclaimed that ‘Our King is absolute 
as long as he does as we wish’ (‘ Unser Konig absolut, wenn er 
unser’n Willen tut’), but Frederick William changed all this. 
He knew how to deal with these Junkers. He dazzled them 
with gorgeous uniforms in his new Prussian army, and with 
military positions of power, but when he had safely got them 
into the army he stationed them far away from their own 
districts and their own obedient peasants and placed them in 
distant garrisons where they became his immediate military 
inferiors. 

‘It is my purpose,’ Frederick William then announced, 
‘to ruin the Junkers’ authority, and to establish the sovereign 
authority of the Crown as firmly as a rock of bronze.’ 

Frederick William’s ‘ strength’ was not the only thing 
which made him popular with the mass of his people. He had 
not inherited his mother’s intellectual tastes, nor his father’s 
fondness for art. On the contrary, he actively opposed 
intellectual interests. At his famous Tabakskollegium, the 
evenings he spent smoking, drinking and exchanging un- 
savouty gossip and jests with his intimates, he sometimes 
discussed topics which pleased his simple people. ‘ All 
knowledge is worth a dog’s tail,’ or ‘ All men of learning are 
quacks and fools,’ he would declare. Frederick William was 
sincerely proud of the fact that during his entire reign Prussia 
produced no scientists, writers, artists or philosophers worth 
remembering. 

Such men, he felt, might have detracted from the national 
enthusiasm for the Prussian army which he was creating. In 
1733 he introduced compulsory military service, and by the 
end of his reign in 1740 he had built up an army of 83,000 
men, a tremendous achievement. For though Prussia, as far 
as her population was concerned, was only the twelfth largest 
State in Europe, her army was the fourth largest. 

Though Frederick William was economical to the point of 
stinginess—his children often had too little to eat—he spent 
vast sums on his army, especially on the recruits for his 
‘giant guards.’ His agents in foreign countries spent 
12,000,000 thaler bribing men to join the King of Prussia’s 
army. (When necessary they kidnapped these recruits.) 
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Frederick William’s passion for his army was unlike the 
attitude of Frederick the Great, William II or Hitler to their 
troops. These later rulers of Prussia and of Germany have 
considered their armed forces merely as instruments of 
aggression, while Frederick William loved his rows and rows 
of soldiers for their own sake. He loved them as a miser 
loves his gold. He gloated over them, he enjoyed bullying 
them, he knew the names of many of his officers and some of 
his soldiers in his crack regiments, but he cherished the 
pleasure they gave him too much to begin wars as his 
successors have done. 

As a result of this miserly attitude, Frederick William was 
involved in only two wars during the twenty-seven years of 
his reign—one at the beginning and one towards the end. 
In 1713 he joined the Danish, Russian, Hanoverian and 
Polish Coalition against Sweden, because Charles XII’s 
excessive ambition had obviously weakened his country, and 
Frederick William wanted his share of the spoils at the peace 
treaty. He was given Western Pomerania, with Stettin, and 
Usedom and Wollin. 

The second time Frederick William reluctantly sent his 
army into battle was in 1733, when he supported the German 
Emperor in the War of the Polish Succession. He thought 
that as a reward Prussia should have Jiilich-Berg, that part 
of the Duchy of Cleves which Prussia had lost over a century 
before and which rankled in the Prussian soul for centuries. 
But when the third Treaty of Vienna was signed in 1738, 
Emperor Charles VI did not give Frederick William Jiilich- 
Berg or anything else. The Emperor in fact kept none of his 
promises ; he was not as impressed by Frederick William’s 
‘strength ’ as were his Prussian people. 

Frederick William’s failure to get what he wanted was 
partly due to the fact that for years he had been completely 
taken in by Seckendorff, Charles VI’s ambassador in Berlin ; 
for, in common with many ‘strong men’ in Prussian and 
German history, Frederick William was always easily in- 
fluenced if his vanity was sufficiently flattered. For a long 
time his Ribbentrop was a Baron Grumbkow, who kept the 
King of Prussia in a state of abject subservience to his 
Emperor in Vienna. It had been quite easy to persuade him 
to send troops to the War of the Polish Succession. 
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If Frederick William, like most of his ancestors and 
many of his successors, had chosen to use his army for 
purposes of aggression, the history of Prussia, Germany and 
Europe might have taken a different course. As it was, he left 
this army practically intact to his son Frederick, and, as 
Voltaire so rightly said, ‘ With such a splendid standing army, 
an army so well organised and equipped as a weapon ready 
to hand, his ambitious son was bound to work mischief.’ 

Actually Frederick William left his son more than an 
army. He had prepared the Prussians for Frederick’s wars of 
aggression, for it was he who imbued his people with the 
conviction that might alone is right; he had taught them 
that the army is the State and that the State is omnipotent. 
Frederick William, during whose reign military uniform 
became the official court dress in Berlin, had made his people 
feel that it was a disgrace to be a civilian, a sentiment which 
still prevails in Germany. 

When Frederick William was on his death-bed, his 
Calvinist clergyman read to him the text of a hymn which 
he had always liked : ‘ Naked I came into the world, and naked 
I shall leave it.’ Already half-conscious, the King of Prussia 


tried once again to raise his heavy, ungainly body, his thick 
chin moved and he said: ‘ No, no, I shall have my uniform.’ 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 
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THE POEMS OF ANDREW YOUNG 


THE ease with which certain of the younger poets achieve 
gteat reputations and disciples to-day, the meretticious but 
empty novelty of much of their work, the advertisement 
given to them by coterie journals and, at certain times, by the 
B.B.C., the debasement of poetic taste in a time of confused 
values and the cult of noise and speed, make it very difficult 
for the true, quiet, conscientious artist, working strictly to 
his own necessities, to come into his rightful own, excepting 
when he has arrived at an age when the applause of the many 
brings him neither pleasure nor stimulus to new creation. 
This has been particularly the case with Andrew Young. 
Only seven small books of his verse appear to have been 
published, one a collected edition embodying the larger part 
of previous volumes and containing a little over a hundred 
short poems, one a play in verse, and in the month of 
December of last year, after three years of silence, a new 
volume of some forty short poems.! Periodicals have begun 
to publish him less sparingly ; and even the coterie journals 
have been forced to notice him. Perhaps one ought to be 
gtateful for this tardy recognition. The slow accumulation 
of worth, imitating the growth of the trees he knows so well, 
assures for him a rooted and solid reputation amongst those 
for whom poetry still remains one of the sublime human 
exercises ; and gives to those who come upon him for the 
first time a joy unspoiled by the distorting echoes of reiterated 
boosting. He is a poet to find, the best of all ways in which 
to begin to taste new works of art. For the critic it is simple 
joy. How often is the critic forced to ‘ write down’ certain 
poets for the sake of perspective and the preservation of sane 
standards, when he might have been otherwise content to 
accept the small talent exposed and the small niche achieved ? 

I first came across Mr. Young’s poetry some fifteen years 

2 Speak to the Earth, Poems. Andrew Young. (Cape, 55. net.) 
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ago; I chanced upon a poem in the Spectator, Walna Pass. 
It was a great moment ; and on opening his latest volume I 
recaptured that lovely experience, for it was the first poem 
(though revised and retitled) I saw. Later, I looked for his 
published work and had a good deal of difficulty in finding 
it; but from that day Mr. Young was a poet to watch and to 
recommend. It was always exciting to meet others, rarely it 
must be confessed, who knew his work and shared my 
love of it. 

The work has, of course, many affinities. It is like that 
of John Clare and Robert Frost and Edward Thomas and 
Edmund Blunden, a poetry of the English countryside ; but 
it is extremely doubtful whether he has ever been influenced 
by any of them in the sense of wilfully copying them. There 
is rather the feeling that he has thought, at times, before a 
scene or a mood: ‘ How Thomas must have felt as I do about 
this !” and what has emerged, in the humility of the crafts- 
man, has been achieved by similar technical devices. There is 
no other poetry in English, as far as I know, that has such 
immediacy, like sketches made on the spot by the great 
water colourists. Here is plein air writing at its best. Time 
and again I have been reminded of George Morland, of 
Cozens, of Constable, of Girtin, of Cotman, and the other 
English landscape painters. In Winter Morning he speaks of 


The hill a picture of a hill 


Painted by Cotman or Old Crome. 


and a world of such marvellous pictures emerges from his 
total work that it seems certain he must have dwelt, and 
dwells still, long and lovingly upon our open-air masters. 
This power to transmute visual imagery into words is, I 
think, the most remarkable thing about him. Often he makes 
direct visual contact with objects so accurately and so 
felicitously that it becomes a physical impact on the reader. 


The trees are seen with white hard shadows 
in Winter Morning. 


And eyes like black beads sewn in fur 
of a rat. 
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An obvious moon high on the night 
. . Star-untidy sky 


. . . that slant-legged robin 
With autumn on his chest. 


Flints drop like nuts from trees 
When the frost bites 
The chalk on winter nights. 


. . . foliage hung on trees like heavy wigs. 


In his new volume there is one poem, The House Martins, 
which has a totality of such experience so perfectly com- 
municated that the whole body is taken and translated into 
the flight and light of birds in air. It would be a mistake, 
however, to convey the impression that one has here simply 
a painter in words. That was indeed my first feeling ; and 
grateful enough I was for the lesson given in meticulous 
craftsmanship and in the scrupulousness of the translation, 
and for the absence of ‘ faking,’ of large emptiness and misty 
outlines. But there ate certain poems in these volumes which 
belong to a world of wider vision than that vouchsafed only 
to the outer eye. In poems like The Stars, The Evening Star, 
On White Down, The Bird, The Year, The Eagle (where the 
painter is Titian), The Stone Eagles, Passing the Graveyard, 
Idleness, A Prospect of Death, Christmas Day and others, 
Mr. Young comes into the circle of the Metaphysicals, 
Herbert and Vaughan particularly, but Donne also; and he 
touches hands with Hardy and Emily Dickinson as well. 
This quality is, however, so reticently and delicately com- 
municated, woven in and out of the natural images, that it 
may easily evade the modern eye, ear, and spirit, deafened by 
violence and ultra-colloquially set-down verse. The poem 
Idleness, although I do not consider it the best of this group, 


is short enough to quote as example : 


God, you’ve so much to do, 

To think of, watch and listen to, 

That I will let all else go by 

And lending ear and eye 

Help you to watch how in the combe 
Winds sweep dead leaves without a broom ; 
And rooks in the spring-reddened trees 
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Restore their villages, 

Nest by dark nest 

Swaying at rest on the trees’ frail unrest ; 
Or on this limestone wall, 

Leaning at ease, with you recall 

How once these heavy stones 

Swam in the sea as shells and bones ; 
And hear that owl snore in a tree 

Till it grows dark enough for him to see ; 
In fact, will learn to shirk 

No idleness that I may share your work. 


The last couplet would have delighted Herbert ; but the 
whole poem with its subtle suggestion of rest and unrest 
within the landscape, against the burden of slow Time, 
‘. . . these heavy stones Swam in the sea as shells and bones,’ 
is more than scene painting. The landscape belongs finally 
to the world of the inner eye. 

Mr. Young indulges in no ‘ modernistic’ strong rhythms, 
or vers libre. He is content with traditional English iambic 
verse, generally within the framework of the quatrain or 
other simple stanza forms; but the result is by no means 
monotonous. The words carry the weight and texture of his 
meanings, related to each other in the straightforward, 
colloquial English sentence. The adjective and adverb do 
most of the work ; and his one aim seems to be to draw the 
reader’s attention away from himself towards the scene or 
mood he wishes to communicate. For this reason, too, he 
eschews eccentricity and newness of word and meaning, and 
also the ‘ poetic’ gesture; and has almost a ‘ gentlemanly ’ 
horror of the phrase that stuns and persuades by its violence 
and stridency. It is for these reasons, perhaps, that even 
those who love Mr. Young’s work dub it good minor poetry. 
This, of course, does not necessarily mean its belittlement. 
It is enough that a man should be a poet at all, that is, have a 
thythmic feeling for word-meanings and the power to 
organise them in such a way that the world of sense and 
thought seems to become symbolic of the words themselves, 
and is recreated within them. But the distinction made 
between major and minor poetry is a very useful one. 

In minor poetry the poet is in complete command of his 
medium, is ‘on top of’ his words, makes them do the work 
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he wants of them within the limits set for them, and thus: 
makes the most of himself as craftsman and decorative artist. 
To borrow the phraseology of the painter, the poems are 
always conceived in terms of the picture plane. This is not 
necessarily a matter of theme. A minor poet might handle 
large themes and force them into the compass of his alert and 
meticulous awareness. But it is true to say that the large and 
many-sided theme often goes with major poetry, since the 
major poet is one possessed much more by his images, more 
able to be carried away by them, and readier to trust to 
‘magic’ in their associations to carry him through. In the 
large theme the complicated material provides many points 
dappui as a check upon what might otherwise become 
unmeasured dithyrambics or even the incoherencies of the 
madman, and provides a greater number of possibilities in the 
types of language-association evoked. Of course, this also 
provides many possibilities for ‘ faking’ ; and we find even 
in Shakespeare the use of personal clichés to give an air of 
continued inspiration where in fact the right answer will not 
come out. Many of the moderns are particularly adepts in 
this art, helped considerably by their obscurities which give 
the reader the chance to imagine his own ‘ profundities ’ into 
the poem, and conjure them out again to the accompaniment 
of ecstatic cries of self-admiration! Bad major poetry, for 
these reasons, is often very much worse than bad minor 
poetry ; parts of it have been so ‘ cooked’ as to ruin their 
ingredients irremediably, while bad minor poetry can. often 
be very profitably recast and rescued from its badness. 

There is another aspect to this particular distinction, very 
relevant to our discussion of Mr. Young’s poetry. In it the 
mosaic of words he makes is an invitation to look upon the 
scene as he sees it, almost sensationally (the word is used here, 
of course, in a psychological sense), objectively, if you will, 
that is without a bias to make him use words to ‘ betray ’ the 
landscape to his thought or feeling. But in poets like most 
of the Elizabethans, the Metaphysicals, Milton, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, the thematic material is first filtered through a 
world of concept or personality or both, and then given 
wotd-life. The sense-images are still related accurately to 
each other and to the objects encompassed; but all the 
values have been changed, distorted even, for the sake of the 
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total communication. In El Greco (and we cite a painter 
since his example is more direct) one sees this type of 
working carried to the limits of its possibility, dangerously so. 
Here again, ‘ faking ’ through empty grandiosity and pseudo- 
mystical jargonising, is a common fault ; and spoils, for me 
at least, parts of Blake’s and Shelley’s longer poems. 
Rabindranath Tagore is probably the worst example of such 
* bombinating in the void.’ 

It can be seen from what I have just written that I, too, 
consider Mr. Young a minor poet. But there are certain 
poems, and particularly in the last volume, which show a 
difference of great significance. I have already given the 
names of some of them. The penultimate poem of his Speak 
to the Earth is called A Prospect of Death, and it has almost a 
Donnelike intricacy of thought and conceit about it, a personal 
savour, which gave me a new and exciting experience and 
sense of other possibilities. Nevertheless, it is amazing how 
in all the published 150 poems there is a lack of ‘ develop- 
ment.’ The perfection of the craftsman is everywhere ; and 
it is in this that am most reminded of Edward Thomas. For 
all I know the poem I found late may be a very early one ! 
Perhaps this also is a sign of the good minor poet ; but here 
I go warily. An honest and humble and exacting craftsman 
does not publish his bad pieces, or fragments, or studies ; 
and there may be in Mr. Young’s drawer a host of un- 
satisfactory examples that did not really ‘come off,’ and 
that have the refreshing badness we find in all the best poets 
sometimes, the proof of their unwillingness to play virtuoso 
tricks upon their readers, and their very human admission of 
* off-days.’ 

But whether Mr. Young is a major or a minor poet is of 
little moment, when I consider the love, the quiet, enduring 
love that he has commanded of me. His search for poetic truth 
in quietness is a lesson for our times. Ultimately, I feel his 
poetry to be religious poetry, not bright with certainty like a 
Herbert’s, but, as religious poetry is forced to be these days, 
full of a certain sadness, almost of doubt. 


Is spring not hard enough to bear 
For one at autumn of his year ? 


If I were asked to recommend a modern poet for a soldier 
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to carry in his knapsack, I should say, ‘ Take Andrew Young, 
to strengthen the meditative virtues in you, to remind you of 
what England is at its best, and to persuade you that there is 
home wheresoever you may be.’ 


I have enough to do 
In my own way to be unnoticed too. 


L. AARONSON. 
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THE SHIP’S FIGUREHEAD, BY THE BURE, AT 
RUNHAM, GT. YARMOUTH 


In the small quadrant garden, rampant, stand I, 
(Clipped bushes and vague flowers 

Growing in littered soil with pottery-coated clogs, 
Mosaic plates and crumbling trellis-work), 
Facing the wooden window 

(Projecting bay, irregular-slatted blinds 

To evade the rare noon sun) 

—Defiant stand, defiant. Yet I dream, 

Heroic John! Victorian Gentleman ! 

Head tilted up, high cheek-bones, drooping locks 
Swung leonine back, 

Side whiskers, chin erect, 


Back sharp-snapped, in blue-breasted bold frock-coat, 
Brass-buttoned, clutching a scroll, 

Marching, raising my trousered knees—I dream 

(I in my majesty : Behold! ) 

The life of shadows beyond my river fence. 


Others that share this vacant lot with me 

In body (a thing abstract of lines of force), 
Unreal, like what they see, 

Poor, distraught mortals, sitting in old deck chairs, 
Gaze over tarred black walls 

To scenes varied and purposeless and vain, 
Seeing me—Symbol of Fate !— 

That in old days swept through the elements 
(Torrid torment or ice-bitten gales) 

So rigid grown 

That now I seem eternal 

To their brief gaze : 

They and these, mere shadows. 
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For they see 

Behind me, alders drooping o’er the stream, 
Branches and leaves dangling irregularly, 

Hiding the soiled grey huts, 

A grimy Meeting House with faded notice-board 
Calling to prayer : 

Planks that project on piles, 

Black ghosts with ladder’d steps, sometimes on mud 
Or blackened river : moored thereto, 

The Yarmouth smacks— 

White and blue— 

Paint washed and smeared, with clinging sun-brown sails, 
Waiting idly for night : 

And over the bridge, seen between the bars 

Of a cage, how the folk return, weary at eve— 

The bridge that lifts its arc 

Like an unfinished problem on the circle. 


Or, straight ahead, 
Where the wide quay sweeps, 
Far, far aloof lies the loose-flung line of buildings, 


Painted carmine, or yellow or grey-blue, 
(Speckled geraniums—scarlet 

Dotting the window-sills) the half-shut pubs 
With slate-brown windows 

Surmounted by corrugated brick-red tiles. 
Women in black—stocky, with gipsy hair— 
Loll at the door-posts, or with earthen jugs 
And covered head 

Hurry with the evening beer. 

Grey cap, dark face, blue clothes, flicking at ease 
A cigarette, here and there a gallant 

Loiters in the dusk. Nearer the foreground, 
Black crouching silhouettes, 

Men cluster silently, and curving rods 
Droop. 

A trickle of broken spiral wire on glass. 


Mote ancient than myself, 
A sleeping giant of the olden days, 
Leaning upon his crumbling spear, 
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Over the paltry games of pretty Modern children, 
The drifting purposes, 

The inane gaiety, 

His funnel of dirty tiles 

Dropped casually on a flint-bespattered barrel, 
Gargantuan herring-tub, 

The antique Tower against the encroaching night 
Persists in sullen outraged dignity. 


Sharp, frivolous interlude 

(Sing Hey! Sing Ho! 

The Shepherd tunes his merry-merry note !) 
Tousled, golden locks, muffled in coloured scarves : 
Striped, elegant but négligé, their blazers : 

Grey or white trousers, ‘ lads ’ together, 

Clumsily jolting as they laugh and roll along 
(Advertisements for Bass’s Ales) 

With pipes puffing melodious films of smoke 
Through the natcotic air. 


They come from where 

The purple night drifts down. 

Smooth, icy river. 

Against the grey, stark, concrete banks, 

Small, roofed boats (polished beige and grained, bright brass) 
Curving squat and elegant 

With here and there white ghosts, 

Sails, dazzling in incipient moonlight, 

The lovely brown, oiled wood, 

Resinous pine: beautiful lines and twists 
Shadowing into the liquid green 

Of sleeping Bure. 

Pale fading ghosts of yellow and gold 

Sink through emerald mists. 

Beyond, the red garage, flaming triangular roof, 
Now subsiding, with its creeper’d balcony, 

In the electric glare 

Like a stage setting, 

While the humming tune of the wireless orchestra 
Lulls the calm evening 

With metropolitan dreams. 
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I, tutelary deity of ships, 

Gaze on all this and the swift-swaying stream, 
With muddy flow and paper and odd bits, 
Sweeping towards the crooked lines of sea : 
Cigarette boxes, curling lettuce leaves. 

When all is dead, when all the lights are dim, 
Heroic John, Victorian Gentleman 

No more : 

But Symbol of the Questing Intellect 

(So, farewell, Fate !) 

I hold immortal colloquy, 

Black and white, with my own brain, 
Thrusting the counters across the chequered draughtboard 
In the perpetual dialectic of Life 

With the mind’s Meanings—abstract absolutes 
Of Faith and Destiny : syllables more real 
Than the vague shivering shapes 

That hover in our ken, 

Or the pale nightmare phantoms that are men. 


BENJAMIN GILBERT Brooks. 
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BLACK: A TRUE STORY 


I NEVER heard his real name. 

The Arabs of the tribe called him El Aswad, which, in the 
dialect of that part of the country, means ‘ the Black One.’ 
That was always the name I heard given him, and it suited him 
very well, for he was one of the blackest negroes I ever saw. 
There were some others in the tribe, but they were much 
lighter-coloured and probably not pure-bred. El Aswad was 
all negro. His broad black face with the clay-coloured lips 
and flat nose had that look of pathos one only sees on negro 
faces: as though he were trying to think out something very 
difficult—more difficult than anything the wolf-faced golden- 
yellow Arabs had ever attempted—and not being able to. 
He was spindle-legged, with huge flat feet and projecting 
heels, but his body was magnificent. He was the strongest 
man on the work and was always sent for when there was 
anything especially heavy to lift. I think he was proud of this. 

I first noticed him—noticed him, that is, as someone by 
himself, different from the other workmen—when I saw him 
go home one evening. The rest of the men went streaming 
away over the desert, which was beginning to turn from 
yellow to yellow-grey as the light altered, without, I suppose, 
a thought in their heads but the day’s bakshish and the food 
their wives would have got ready for them. But El Aswad 
went slowly, and every now and then, as he passed one of the 
miserable little thorn-bushes that grew as sparsely in the sand 
as four-leaved clover in a meadow, he stopped and wrenched 
some twigs off it. That meant he was unmarried, for gathering 
kindling is women’s work ; and it seemed queer to me. He 
must have been over thitty—over forty for all I knew—and 
men in the tribe did not stay single as old as that. 

So I began to watch him a little, when there was no one 
more interesting about and work was slack. He was a good 


workman. To see him with his long-handled spade and his 
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dirty old skirt kilted up from his thin shanks, making the sand 
fly, was to feel inspired and energetic oneself. He had more 
staying power than the Arabs and never sneaked off, as they 
did, for a quiet cigarette behind a hillock: but he had not 
their sure touch when it came to a delicate job; had his gift 
in his arms and not in his fingers. 

It is odd how a man, anywhere, becomes conscious of an 
interest that is taken in him, even when it is not expressed. 
A few days after I had first begun to notice him, El Aswad 
had got the habit of grinning and lifting his hand to his fore- 
head when I went past. I never saluted him back, because I 
had no reason to. I was busy with another section from the 
one in which he was working, and so it was several weeks 
before I had occasion to talk to him or go very near him. 
When in the end I did, I had a great shock. His gang had 
been transferred to my section, along with some others, and 
were on a job that required careful watching. I hung round 
a good deal to keep an eye on them, and presently I asked El 
Aswad a question. He looked up at me with his big red- 
hawed eyes, like a bloodhound’s, and grinned, as though he 
were very pleased we were talking to each other at last. 
Then from his clay-coloured mouth there burst out a torrent 
of utterly meaningless noises. He gasped and clucked at me. 
His thick lips smacked like bubbles bursting in liquid mud. 
For a second, I thought he was talking some jungle language 
of his own. Then I understood. El Aswad stammered. It 
was not just the ordinary treacly hesitation of all negro talk, 
but a frightful impediment that made his Arabic sound like 
nothing spoken between Persia and Zanzibar. I must have 
looked very blank at him, for one of the other men began to 
interpret what he said. He did it with the peculiar sneering 
intonation that Arabs always use when they are showing off. 

After that, I felt I understood El Aswad perfectly. The 
stammer clinched all the essential difference of his black 
face, and his hard work and his being unmarried. He was a 
man in acage. His different colour and broken painful 
speech were bars round him. That explained, I thought, the 
look on his face when he was not grinning, the puzzled, 
somehow wounded expression of someone working out a 
very long problem that had no answer. I had seen just the 
same look on the face of a caged gorilla, only there it was 
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mixed and animated with sheer ferocity. There was no 
ferocity about El Aswad: but he was in a cage all right. 
One could not doubt it. The Arabs and even the few other 
negroes (who all had proper Muslim names like Ali of 
Mahmud) were on one side of the bars, the free side. He was 
on the other. When they danced he very often stood still, 
leaning on the tall handle of his spade, and watched them, 
though he was a good enough dancer himself in spite of his 
flat feet. At the noon break he always ate his food alone, 
sitting a bit sideways from the others, bending his big 
sculptured-looking head over a lapful of dates and small green 
onions, and not trying to talk. 

It was not that he was unpopular. On the contrary, he 
was liked in the way buffoons and laughing-stocks are always 
liked. The other men found his blatting, bubbling way of 
talk very amusing. I think he sometimes even exaggerated 
it a little to please them ; and he had the negro’s instinct to 
play the clown. One trick of his was particularly good. 
He could imitate the dry exasperated roar of a camel that 
thinks it is being overloaded. He did this so well that even 
after one had heard him several times one still turned round 
in astonishment to see where on earth the camel had sprung 
from. The men never got tired of it. They egged him on 
to do it whenever they thought Jasim, the head-foreman, 
was overworking them; and in those moments there is no 
doubt that El Aswad was vety happy. He would grin all 
round him for applause, rolling his eyes and hoping Jasim 
ot one of the English had heard him. If they had, he would 
be so pleased that he would start roaring all over again. But 
he was still in a cage for all that. It was as though he had 
poked his head out of the bars for a second, that was all. 

I confess I went out of my way to avoid talking to him. 
It was too painful, however little he seemed to mind it, to 
have to watch the muscles in his thick throat bunching like 
fingers, and how the bubbles of meaningless sound forced out 
from his lips. But I learned one thing more about him. 
He believed everything that was told him; believed it in 
the rather terribly intense way that a child does. His imagina- 
tion was not as fertile as an Arab’s, but very quick and 
tenacious. If he heard that supposing he did so-and-so he 
might be given bakshish, then—presto !—before he had even 
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begun to do it he had been given bakshish—he had spent it— 
he had bought something with it—he had what he had bought 
in his hand. One had to be very careful about making 
promises to El Aswad. 

It was Jasim who finally told me something that explained 
him, and the feeling one had of his being shut up in prison 
inside himself, better than my own theories, 

I remember he told me on the day after the locust-swarm. 
Nearly all the previous afternoon the locusts had been going 
over, a thick-moving fog of bodies of insects as big as 
sparrows. ‘They did not move straight, purposefully, as one 
expects migrating things to do, but swirled up and down and 
danced round each other like midges. The whole cloud of 
them was full of a confused dancing movement, swirling and 
criss-crossing, and yet it was all the time going one way. 
There must have been many millions of them, perhaps tens 
of millions for what I know, but when we came out the next 
morning the sky was empty again. They had come from 
nowhere and moved on to nowhere. On the lip of an 
earthen jar outside the house we found just one locust sitting, 
a green and black and orange grasshopper as long as from 
your thumb to your little finger. It must have got tired and 
dropped out of the swarm. 

The men were not working that day, and there was 
nothing much to do at home. Jasim and I strolled out into 
the desert and looked at the tracks of jackals that had come 
nosing after our rubbish-heap. Jasim always wanted to take 
a gun out after jackals, for sport, I suppose. Presently we 
sat down and he rolled me a cigarette and we talked, making 
the same puns and jokes as we always made. An Arab likes 
a joke better after he has used it a long time. Then, I don’t 
remember why now, I mentioned El Aswad and how he 
seemed to be apart from the others. Jasim looked very 
cunning, which meant he was going to explain something 
to me, and began to talk about the position of negroes among 
the tribes. 

There are a good many of them in that part of the country, 
descendants of slaves. ‘Their fathers, I suppose, came from 
Ethiopia and the Upper Nile, as the slaves in Arabia itself 
still do, and were sent up from Mecca which is the main 
clearing-house of the trade. El Aswad himself certainly had 
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the look of a Nubian. Now, in this country, they are free 
and have the same rights and privileges as other tribesmen. 
But there is something about a negro. You may know— 
you very often do know, if you are honest—that he is a better 
man than you are. But you cannot believe it. You can 
never believe it. You go on treating him as a child or a dog. 
Certainly the Arabs feel that very strongly. The negroes 
are black. Their fathers were slaves and their grandfathers, 
very likely, not even Muslimin. So there is a difference 
between them and the Arabs that shows itself when it comes 
to taking a wife. A poor Arab may take a negro girl because 
the bride-price is low. A rich one, if he is mean, may take 
two or three instead of one woman of his own colour. But 
no Arab will ever give his daughter or sister to a black man. 
. * Then I was right,’ I said, ‘ El Aswad has no household. 
That’s why he gathers his own kindling.’ 

“He has no household now,’ agreed Jasim. ‘ Formerly 
he had a sister.’ 

He had finished his cigarette and now picked up a handful 
of sand, trickling it slowly out of his fingers as he talked, and 
told me the rest of the story. El Aswad’s sister had kept 
house for him. It was she who went out, in those days, with 
the other women of the tribe and picked up camel-thorn to 
light the fire. She had mended and washed his clothes and, I 
suppose, had been the only person who called him by his 
right name—the name I never heard—and really understood 
his way of talking. Jasim did not know whether she had ever 
had an offer of marriage, but he thought El Aswad would 
have refused it if she had. He would not have wanted to give 
her up. As he talked, I got a clear picture of El Aswad living 
a different life, as a different person. Having her with him 
must have been nearly as good as being married; and I 
cannot help thinking that in those days he took less trouble 
to parade his stammer for the amusement of the other tribes- 
men and looked less worried, less obsessed by a problem he 
could never solve, when he was not thinking of anything. 
Jasim agreed with me. He had only had the story at second- 
hand and could no more be sure about how El Aswad 
appeared then than I could. ‘ But his life was proper at that 
time,’ he said. ‘He had what everybody wants.’ I knew 
what he meant, and knew he meant it as a mild shove in the 
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tibs for me. The Arabs were always a little horrified’ that I 
was still unmarried at my age. They had seen too much 
loneliness—the real loneliness of empty ground with no 
people and no water in it—to believe that.a man could ever 
work things out by himself. He had to have somebody. ; 
and though at that time I was quite pleased to be a bachelor, 
I saw what they meant. When one has only very, very few 
things of any kind, then the one primary thing becomes more 
important than ever. That, I suppose, is why Arabs are so 
fanatical about the good behaviour of their wives and sisters 
and daughters ; because if those go, everything goes. They 
can’t just put in two hours at the cinema and forget it all. 

But one day, so Jasim told me, El Aswad had a quartel 
with somebody. I found it difficult to imagine that. Probably, 
in this picture of him, I have forgotten to mention the one 
simple fact that he was the sweetest-tempered man I ever met. 
He was. It takes something for a stranger and a sojourner— 
and among Arabs, whose sense of humour is the same as a 
scorpion’s—to see the funny side of his own strangeness. 
E] Aswad contrived to do it; and in those days he had the 
enormous help of his sister being alive. He had something to 
base himself on, so that his temper must have been sweeter 
still. But the quarrel started, and presently the other man 
said : 

* Your sister is without honout.’ 

Now that is a perfectly recognised line to take in Arabic. 
Bad language is always aimed at a man’s relations or his 
religion. The correct answer is: ‘ And so is the sister of 
your sister.’ It is a phrase I had used myself scores of times, 
and it means nothing. But I have explained already that El 
Aswad believed what he was told. Perhaps he had never had 
such bad language used to him until then, and did not know 
the answers. It seems that he just dropped the argument and 
walked away. 

I should imagine that was the first time the expression 
I had noticed came on his face: the look of having to work 
something out. There was his sister, who was the same 
colour as he was and who did not find anything difficult 
about his stammer. She was not, as I see it, his refuge. That 
would be quite the wrong word. Refuge implies an enclosed 
place with a roof and walls that one goes to hide in. Rather 
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than being that, she was his way out. When he was with her, 
when he and she squatted together in their clay cabin tiat 
was too small to stand up in, it must have been the way out 
of his cage. He would not bother about how long it took him 
to force out a single word or how he was to keep people 
amused whilst he did it. She was the door to that cage, his 
once chance to get out of being simply El Aswad, the Black 
One, and be himself ; and now somebody had to go and tell 
him that she was without honour. 

# An Arab, talking to someone he knows, explains himself 
much more with gestures than with words. It was with a 
single neat movement of both arms that Jasim told me how 
El Aswad worked out the problem of his sister. He went 
home and shot her dead. 

Patrick CARLETON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The New Testament, translated by William Tyndale. Edited 
by N. Hardy Wallis, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press, 215. net). 


No man has left a deeper imprint on the English tongue 
and the English temper than William Tindale. After 400 
years the phrases struck out by him in the Greek and the 
Hebrew pattern are as fresh and as powerful as they ever 
were, even though they are not known or remembered to be 
his. He was the first to translate the Bible truly into English, 
that is, from the original Greek of the New Testament and 
the original Hebrew of the books from Genesis to Chronicles. 
The King James version of 1611, our so-called ‘ Authorised ’ 
Version, is profoundly indebted to the example of his Old 
Testament renderings, and the New Testament is his, to the 
extent of 90 per cent. He was a remarkable man, faithful to 
an idea, determined to carry through his plan of giving an 
English Bible to the English people against any opposition. 
When he found ‘ not only that there was no room in my Lord 
of London’s palace to translate the New Testament, but also 
that there was no place to do it in all England,’ he went to the 
Continent and printed a fragment at Cologne in 1525, of 
which, out of 3,000 struck off, only a single copy remains. 
Chased out of Cologne, he completed the task at Worms in 
1526, and of this edition, one complete and one imperfect 
copy survives, and even the complete copy lacks its title-page. 
In 1530 he published an English Pentateuch and the next year 
a Jonah. In 1535 he was betrayed and imprisoned. Even in 
prison his thoughts were on his task. A pathetic letter 
survives, begging permission ‘to have my Hebrew Bible, 
Hebrew grammar, and Hebrew dictionary, that I may pass 
the time in that study.’ He was strangled and burnt in 1536, 
leaving behind in manuscript a translation of Joshua to 
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2 Chronicles, which appeared for the first time in Matthew’s 
composite Bible of 1537. It was a tragic life devoted to 
unceasing perfecting of his great work. He issued a version 
of his New Testament in 1534, which is here reprinted, ‘ The 
Newe Testament dylygently corrected and compared with the 
Greke,’ and in 1535 ‘The New Testament yet once again 
corrected by Willyam Tindale,’ which is the basis of all later 
revisions, the main source, through many vicissitudes, of the 
Authorised Version. 

The Greek text of the New Testament was printed for the 
first time in 1516 by Erasmus, and had reached three editions 
before Tindale began his work. Erasmus had supplied a 
Latin translation to compete with the thousand-year-old 
Vulgate, and in 1522 Martin Luther had issued his epoch- 
making German version. Tindale translated from the Greek, 
but leaned heavily on Luther, took over his prefaces, his order 
of the books, his marginal references, including his mistakes, 
his ‘ pestilent glosses,’ his interpretations, and much of his 
phrasing, yet produced an original translation which was 
English in idiom and independent in style. It is still the only 
English translation made completely and directly from the 
original. All others up to the Authorised Version are in 
essence revisions of Tindale. Tindale was hated and perse- 
cuted, not so much for the mere fact of his translation, but 
for the heresy and subversiveness of his provocative prefatory 
and matginal comments. He chose his version of the 
Pentateuch as the chief vehicle of his attack on the Roman 
Church, pointing out the discrepancies between the ancient 
law and modern observance. ‘To blesse a man’s neyboure 
is to praye for him, and to wissh him good : and not to wagge 
ii fingers over him.’ ‘ How shall I curse whom God curseth 
not. [Margin: The pope can tell howe].’ One of his sins 
was a tendencious and heretical rendering of certain Catholic 
technical terms, as ‘congregation’ for ‘ church,’ ‘favour’ 
instead of ‘ grace,’ ‘love’ instead of ‘ charity,’ ‘ repentance’ 
instead of ‘ penance.’ 

Only a minute comparison of our Authorised Bible and 
Tindale’s New Testament can reveal the extent of the indebted- 
ness. His honesty, sincerity, scrupulous integrity, his simple 
directness, his magical simplicity of phrase, his modest music, 
have given an authority to his words that has imposed itself 
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on all later versions. It is true that many of the most familiar 
phrases and rhythms are not his, but to him we owe ‘ the 
burden and heat of the day,’ ‘tender mercy,’ ‘eat, drink 
and be merry,’ ‘in him we live, move, and have our being,’ 
‘a fatted calf,’ ‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,’ 
‘ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow,’ ‘ the powers 
that be,’ ‘ thy speech bewrayeth thee,’ ‘ A prophet hath no 
honour in his own country.’ Much of his original raciness 
has disappeared in the long process of revision: ‘ bable not 
moche’ for ‘use not vaine repetitions,’ ‘they gathered up 
of the gobbetes that remayned,’ ‘For we are not as many are 
which choppe and change with the worde of God,’ and it is 
a pity, in 2 Thess. i. 3, to have lost ‘and every one of you 
swymmeth in love towarde another betwene youre selves’ in 
exchange for the colder ‘ the charitye of every one of you al 
towards each other aboundeth.’ He has some homely and 
anachronistic renderings, ‘ they sayled awaye from Philippos 
after the Ester holydayes,’ ‘ Esau, which for one breakfast 
solde his birthright.” His scrupulous desire to render the 
original in homeliest clarity is seen in the successive revisions 
of 1526, 1534 and 1535. A striking instance in Matt. vi. 34 


is the change from 


Care not therefore for the daye foloynge. For the daye foloynge 
shall care ffor yt sylfe. Eche dayes trouble ys sufficient for the same 
silfe day (1526). 


to 


Care not then for the morow, but let the morow care for it selfe: 
for the daye present hath ever ynough of his awne trouble (1534). 


One of his most individual qualities is a desire to avoid 
monotony of rendering, which makes him translate the same 
original in a pleasing, though sometimes misleading, variety 
of ways. For ‘ it came to pass ’ he has ‘ followed,’ ‘ fortuned,’ 
‘chanced,’ ‘ happened,’ and alternates between ‘ similitude’ 
and ‘parable,’ between ‘hypocrites’ and ‘ dissemblets,’ 
between ‘conquer’ and ‘overcome,’ This produces some 
interesting variations in certain New Testament quotations 
from the Old Testament. What appears in the Authorised 
Version of Deut. xxxii. 35, as ‘To me belongeth vengeance 
and recompence’ is rendered in Tindale’s Rom. xii. 19 as 
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* vengeance is myne, and I will rewarde,’ and in Heb. x. 30, 
as ‘ Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will recompence.’ 
One of the most fascinating portions of this 1534 edition 
is the little known and certainly little studied translation of 
* The Epistles taken oute of the Olde Testament, which are 
red in the church after the use of Salsburye upon certen dayes 
of the yere,’ includes pieces from the Apocrypha, and a 
remarkable fragment from Chapter II of the ‘ Song of Songs.’ 


I am the floure of the felde, and lylyes of the valeyes. As the 
lylye amonge the thornes so is my love amonge the daughters. As 
the appletre amonge the trees of the wood so is my beloved amonge 
the sonnes, in his shadow was my desyer to syt, for his frute was 
swete to my mouth. He brought me into his wyne seller: and his 
behaver to mewarde was lovely. Beholde my beloved sayde to me : 
up and hast my love, my dove, my bewtifull and come, for now is 
Wynter gone, and rayne departed and past. The floures apere 
in oure contre and the tyme is come to cut the vynes. The voyse 
of the turtle dove is harde in oure lande. The fygge tre hath brought 
forth hir fygges, and the vyne blossoms geve a savoure. Up hast 
my love, my dove, in the holes of the rocke and secret places of the 
walles. Shew me thy face and let me here thy voyce, for thy voyce 
is swete and thy fassyon bewtifull. 


There is also, in the body of the New Testament, another 
fragment, that quotation in Heb. i. 10 from Psalm cii. which 
is preserved almost verbatim in the Authorised Version, and 
which makes us regret that he never gave us a version of the 
Psalter : 


And thou Lorde in the begynninge hast layde the foundacion of 
the erth. And the hevens are the workes of thy hondes. They 
shall perisshe, but thou shalt endure. They all shall wexe olde as 
doth a garment: and as a vesture shalt thou chaunge them, and 
they shalbe chaunged. But thou arte all wayes, and thy yeres 
shall not fayle. 


One last quotation from the 1534 edition, from the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, will illustrate his relation to our 
Authorised Version, his individual quality of difference, and 
the fascination of this game of comparisons. 

Though I spake with the tonges of men and angels, and yet 


had no love, I were even as soundinge brasse: or as a tynklynge 
Cymball. 
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Love suffreth longe, and is corteous. Love envieth not. Love 
doth not frowardly, swelleth not dealeth not dishonestly, seketh 
not her awne, is not provoked to anger, thynketh not evyll, 
reioyseth not in iniquite: but reioyseth in the trueth, suffreth all 
thynge, beleveth all thynges, hopeth all thynges, endureth in all 
thynges. 

When I was a chylde, I spake as a chylde, I understode as a 
childe, I ymagened as a chylde. But assone as I was a man, I put 
awaye childesshnes. Now we se in a glasse even in a darke 
speakynge: but then shall we se face to face. 


This sumptuous edition, printed at the Cambridge 
University Press, is indeed a noble tribute to Tindale’s work. 
It is a faithful reproduction of the text, handsomely set out, 
and includes the marginal notes and references, and at the 
foot of each page gives the readings of the 1526 edition. It 
makes available the Epistles, and a useful appendix gives the 
most interesting variations in convenient tabular form. So 
much care has gone to the preparation of this magnificent 
volume that it is perhaps ungrateful to wish for more, but 
if the readings of Tindale’s final revision of 1535 had been 
added this would have been the perfect monument. 


J. Isaacs. 


Light on Moscow, by D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P. (Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth, pp. 191, 6d. net). 


The Attack from Within, by Elwyn Jones (Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth, pp. 213, 6d. net). 


Mr. Pritt’s book is pharisaical, pretentious and packed 
with misrepresentation. Mr. Pritt has become well known 
through his long championship of the Soviet Union and of the 
Stalinite Despotism. There is no horror or abomination 
which he will not excuse or condone if only it is committed 
under that despotism. The pamphlet which he wrote in 
defence of the trial and execution of Zinovieff, Kameneff, and 
their fellow Bolsheviks, was revolting in its utter callousness. 

Like most adulators of the Soviet Union, Mr. Pritt is as 
eager to belittle his own country as he is to magnify the 
achievements of the Union. He sets out to defend the Union 
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against the charge that it ‘ betrayed democracy,’ ‘ destroyed 
the Peace Front,’ and soon. He does not give the text of such 
charges or tell us where they are made. It is evident that he is 
not really concerned with refutation—the charges only serve 
as pegs from which he can suspend his flatteries. Servile in 
his attitude towards Russia, he is arrogant towards his own 
country. He postures like a mob-orator and mouths clap-trap 
about ‘our ruling class’ who have ‘an obviously over- 
whelming incentive to present to the British public .. . as 
unfavourable a picture of the Soviet Union as possible.’ He 
uses the common device—at which Hitler and Himmler are 
so skilful—of sticking up some abstraction or general category 
like ‘ the ruling class’ or ‘ capitalism,’ so that he may abuse 
and castigate it without running the risk of specific retaliation. 

Having magnanimously admitted that Russia is not 
* perfect ’ and has ‘ made mistakes,’ he goes on to show that 
she is perfect and never makes mistakes. Nothing she does 
is wrong—everything his own country does is wrong. We 
should have to search far to find a book as odious as this one 
for the crookedness and the malignance with which the 
mother country is misrepresented. What Mr. Pritt claims on 
behalf of Russia is not true of any human society—such 
excellence never has and never will exist on this earth. 

What he writes about Russia is, in fact, nonsense. He 
has only the shallowest conception of international affairs as 
a whole. His ignorance of British foreign policy is patticu- 
larly gross—the ordinary critical and careful newspaper 
reader, with no opportunities of gathering special information 
and with no time for extensive reading, will have an incompar- 


ably sounder judgment on British foreign policy than Mr. 


Pritt has. 

The ‘western democracies’ and ‘ particularly Great 
Britain ’ have ‘ at all crucial times’ taken up ‘an attitude’ 
that was ‘ fundamentally ’ one of ‘ abject surrender ’—which 
is, no doubt, the reason why we are at war with Germany. 
According to Mr. Pritt we and the French have been chiefly 
concerned with keeping ‘ the Fascist Governments in power’ 
—another reason for the ‘ war against Hitlerism.’ Now we 
know why we ate fighting—it is to keep Hitler in office! And 
after all, Hitler has his points—‘ both before and after the 
advent of Hitlerism, Germany is entitled to more good marks 
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for friendly conduct towards the U.S.S.R. than we are.’ Mr. 


_ Pritt is fond of awarding good and bad marks—the Soviet 


Union gets only good ones, Germany and Italy get a few good 
good ones, England only bad ones. 

He refers to the ‘ Red Letter’ as a forgery and adds that 
‘ professional forgers seem always to have found a ready 
market for their bogus documents in the circles of the 
Foreign Office.’ But he gives no evidence in support of this 
outrageous statement. Will he name some of these ‘ profes- 
sional forgers ’ and will he give some information about these 
‘bogus documents’? He will not, because he cannot. The 
truth is that he has invented both the ‘ forgers’ and the 
‘documents’ so as the better to malign his own country. 
The ‘ Red Letter’ was certainly misused to win an election, 
but whether it was a forgery or not has never been established. 
Mr. Pritt simply declares it to be one because it suits his 
purpose. He gives no evidence because he has none. 

Mr. Pritt excels as a master of misinformation in his 
account of the abortive effort to negotiate a Russian alliance. 
He accepts the belief that is current amongst parlour 
Bolsheviks from Mr. Laski to the Editor of the New Statesman 
and Nation, that if Lord Halifax had gone to Moscow the 
negotiations might have succeeded. Why? He does not 
give a reason, Why should Russia have signed a treaty on 
terms acceptable to the Western Powers? She could have 
got nothing out of such a treaty save a war in which she would 
have been more soundly thrashed by the Germans than she 
has now been by the Finns. But Mr. Pritt seems to imagine 
that Stalin would sign away Russia’s vital interests just to 
have a Lord rather than a mere Foreign Office official in 
Moscow. Mr. Pritt’s adulation is at times more insulting to 
Russia and to her master than his calumnies are to his own 
country. 

The purpose pursued by the Soviet Union in the negotia- 
tions was to secure the connivance of the Western Powers in 
the partition of Poland and in the subjugation of the Baltic 
States. The Western Powers gave way to one Russian 
demand after another until they were faced with the crude 
fact that this is what Russia wanted. They honourably 
refused to connive in Muscovite perfidy. That is the reason 
why the negotiations failed. Mr. Strang of the Foreign Office 
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was sent as chief negotiator because he was the most com- 
petent person for the task. Mr. Pritt says ‘he was reputed 
to be hostile’ to the Soviet Union. By whom? Mr. Pritt 
does not say—his insinuation is typical of his method (and as 
base as it is unfounded). Mr. Pritt says that Mr. Strang was 
‘a minor official’ and ‘ had no proper authority ’ and ‘ had 
constantly to refer back to London for instructions.’ Mr. 
Strang is not ‘a minor official.’ He holds a high position in 
the Foreign Office and was in charge of all the pacts that were 
negotiated by this country when she prepared to resist German 
aggression. As for the rest, it merely shows that Mr. Pritt 
does not know what diplomacy is about. 

Mr. Pritt’s adulation is sometimes extravagant in its 
servility. Thanks to Stalin, so he tells us, ‘a universal world 
war has been avoided for the present ’ (a universal war could 
hardly fail to be a world war) and ‘ peace has been maintained 
for the 170,000,000 of the U.S.S.R. at least.” The welfare of 
the Soviet Union is all that Mr. Pritt seems to care about. 
Since he wrote, tens of thousands from amongst those 
170,000,000 have been sent to suffer death, wounds, and frost- 
bite in the Finnish war. Then there is ‘the remarkable 
feature . . . of the liberation of the people of Western White 
Russia and of the Western Ukraine.’ Mr. Pritt refers to ‘ the 
obvious delight of the majority of the inhabitants ? when the 
Russian invaders atrived. But he produces no evidence. 
Were the ‘ Western Ukrainians obviously delighted’ at the 
total suppression of the Undo, the patty which commanded 
the biggest vote amongst them, and by the arrest and ‘ liquida- 
tion’ of those of their freely elected leaders who did not 
succeed in escaping to Rumania ? 

Light on Moscow would not be worth reviewing were it 
not having a considerable vogue. It has no intrinsic value, 
but is symptomatic of the defeatist parlour Bolshevism that 
continues to flourish, especially amongst undergraduates. 
But the examples we have given must suffice. Every informed 
and critical reader will find further examples of Mr. Pritt’s 
misreptesentations, sophistries and vulgar ignorance on almost 
every page. And pervading the whole book is a sanctimonious 
and pharisaical manner: Mr. Pritt displays an artificially 
inflated sense of responsibility and an entirely fictitious 
veneration for the truth. That he should call his book Light 
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on Moscow is merely an impertinence. He again and again 
assures us of Russia’s peaceful intentions, of her sincerity, 
and of her unflinching resolve to oppose the aggressor. It 
would be interesting to know what casuistry he would employ 
to excuse the war of aggression which Russia is waging against 
Finland. 

Mr. Elwin Jones’ book is almost as worthless as Mr. 
Pritt’s. He is without critical judgment of any sort. He 
gtossly exaggerates the discontent of the German people and 
the strength of the German opposition and he ignores the 
high morale of the German armed forces and the devotion 
Hitler continues to inspire. His complete silliness is shown 
by the terms of peace he would propose. One of these is that 
the disarmament of Germany should be ‘ equivalent to dis- 
armament by the Peace Bloc powers.’ It is not quite clear 
which the ‘ Peace Bloc Powers’ are, beyond Great Britain, 
France, and, of course, Russia, for Mr. Elwyn Jones is another 
of these parlour Bolsheviks who writes mainly for parlour 
Bolsheviks. But, in any case, Germany, according to Mr. 
Elwyn Jones, is to be allowed armaments equal to the arma- 
ments of all—and more—of these countries combined. In 
other words, she is to emerge from the Second World War as 
incomparably the greatest military Power in the world, and 
so be enabled to prepare for the Third World War with every 
prospect of final victory. 

PETER GURNEY, 


Half-Breed, The Story of Grey Owl, by Lovat Dickson. (Peter 


Davies, 10s. 6d.) 


We are at once entangled in an exciting, robustly written 
story which makes the fancy wander away beyond that night 
of June, 1888, which opens this book, and the mind 
keenly speculates upon the strange parentage of Archie 
Belaney, alias Grey Owl, who for a time was regarded as one 
of the world’s greatest hoaxers. Shortly after his death, on 
the morning of April 13th, 1938, an inquisitive journalist 
found in an English seaside town two elderly ladies who 
claimed to be the aunts of Grey Owl. The newspapers seized 
on this prize discovery and slapped headlines in the public 
eye. They told their honest readers they had been deceived 
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by this romantic individual whose books about the Canadian 
Wilderness had delighted them and their children, whose 
inspired poetical lectures had packed vast public halls. He 
was no more an Indian than T. E. Lawrence had been an 
Arab, He was a full-blooded Englishman who had run away 
to Canada in his boyhood. But in the heart of his friend, 
confidant and publisher, Lovat Dickson, there awoke a pas- 
sionate resolve to establish beyond all question the sterling 
good-faith of this man of humble origins, who had struggled 
through great hardships to considerable achievements, both 
as a writer and the greatest champion of the conservation of 
the fast-vanishing wild life in the mighty National Parks of 
Northern Canada. Lovat Dickson set about his task with a 
thoroughness inspired by reverence for a truly great man. 
His book is a noble and generous vindication. 

There are few men who in their boyhood did not play at 
being ‘ Red Indians ’ and all who read this biography will feel 
a boyish kinship with young Archie Belaney immersed in his 
‘ Buffalo Bill’ library, engrossed with his small menagerie— 
consisting of some frogs, a rabbit, some grass-snakes and a 
swallow with a broken wing—or hurrying each afternoon 
from Hastings Grammar School to play at ‘ Indians’ in St. 
Helen’s Wood, near his home. He played at tracking an 
invisible enemy with fanatical seriousness, crawling on his 
stomach for an hour or more without stirring a single leaf or 
blade of grass. There were no wild shouts or runs in his game 
and his schoolmates soon tired of his seriousness, regarding 
him as ‘ queer,’ and he was left to play alone. 

There is material for a whole novel in the author’s brief 
history of this boy’s upbringing in that strange, family group 
from which he departed ruthlessly for Canada when he was 
only sixteen. There are his grandmother and his two aunts, 
respectable, well-to-do middle-class ladies, his guardians, 
devoted to him, but puzzled and distressed by his indivi- 
duality, his prolonged silences, his long absences from home 
when he roamed alone in the woods; there is his mother, 
Kitty Cox—whom Lovat Dickson, in the course of his inves- 
tigations, suspected to be Katherine Cochise, an Apache 
Indian—subsisting on the charity of Archie’s guardians in a 
humble lodging in Worthing, with her other son, Boy ; there 
is George Belaney, Kitty’s husband, a talented, restless, dis- 
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appointed man, living somewhere in America on remittances 
from the grandmother and aunts in Hastings. Grey Owl 
clove to the American Indian race and came, for a time, to 
hate the white man, but it was surely the white man that 
triumphed most gloriously in him in all the fine books that he 
wrote, it was undoubtedly George Belaney’s father, the cul- 
tured English gentleman, the lover of literature, who was 
young a century and a half ago in his town house in Upper 
Montague Street and his country house in Devon, whose 
spirit took flesh in Grey Owl and found voice in his writings 
and lectures. 

All the events in this biography are founded on fact, but 
some have been dramatised, to quote the author, ‘ by the use 
of dialogue and description.’ The dramatisation is realistic, 
sympathetic and exciting. The noble landscapes, rivers and 
lakes of Canada stream vividly across these pages in their 
varied beauty of the seasons throughout the thirty-four years 
in which Grey Owl, developed there from extreme youth to 
renowned middle-age, as trapper, packer, guide, woodsman, 
sniper during the Great War, with the Canadian Army in 
France, and finally officially appointed Protector of Wild Life. 

There is drama in the description of Archie Belaney’s 
adoption into the tribe of Ojibway Indians after his return, 
wounded and sick, from the war and in the voluntary separa- 
tion of Grey Owl and his second wife, Anahareo, daughter of 
a long line of Iroquois chiefs, following his return from pro- 
longed lecture tours in England, America and Canada, when 
he feels that his soul has lost all sympathy with the Wilderness. 
* I must be alone now,’ he tells her, ‘ for all of me is dead but 
the body. You cannot live with a dead man. A dead man 
cannot live with you.’ Simply and gravely they part, deeply 
understanding one another. There are laughs and smiles 
enough in this book to please the lightsome mind. Lovat 
Dickson has written with apt, broad humour of the rough 
adventurous men whom Grey Owl encountered—the miners, 
guides, trappers—and his invented dialogue rings delightfully 
true. There is hearty Bill Guppy of Guppy’s ‘ hotel,’ Tema- 
gami, always rubbing his hands in anticipation of a prosperous 
tourist’s summer and greatly admiring the young English 
guide, Archie Belaney; there is the tall, powerful Sioux 
Indian, seventy years old, called Both-Ends-Of-The-Day, who, 
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with Jesse Hood, found Archie, a lad of sixteen, unconscious, 
bleeding, covered with flies and almost dead beside the railway 
line in the Wilderness. Jesse Hood, who saved his life, was 
an expert guide and a determined, systematic boozer. ‘I work 
like a nigger,’ he says, ‘ guidin’ all summer, make a stake and 
come out and absorb squirrel whisky until I can light a match 
breathin’ on it’; finally there is Joe Isaac, the Micmac Indian 
from New Brunswick, of doubtful antecedents and more 
doubtful word, always spinning long, romantic yarns of Happy 
Hunting Grounds and at last inducing Grey Owl and Ana- 
hareo to set out in search of one on that trek which proved 
the most cruel, arduous and disappointing in their lives. But 
it was in that harsh territory to which Joe sent them that Grey 
Owl wrote his first article, in the long deep silences of the 
Wilderness days and nights. It was a small essay of eight 
thousand words and he wrote it twenty times till he got it 
right. That article was accepted at once by Country Life, 
which asked for more and Grey Owl’s great career had 
begun. And it was in the same log cabin on the banks of the 
Touladi River that he conceived this passage—indicative of 
his style which is liberally quoted throughout the biography 
—when he saw his two beloved beavers, McGinnis and 
McGinty, swim away from him for ever in the night : 

And in the starlight the wake of their passing made rippling 
pale bands of silver that spread wide behind them, and touched the 
shore at last, and were lost. Once, in answer to a call a long clear 
note came back to us, followed by another in a different key. And 
the two voices blended and intermingled like a part song in the still- 
ness of the little lonesome pond, and echoed back and forth in the 
surrounding hills and faded to a whisper and died. 


In that description of the loss of his two half-human friends, 
there is a strain of wild music. 


EpWARD GAITENS. 


Buried Empires, by Patrick Carleton (Edward Arnold, ros. 6¢.). 


Here is a book for the general reader with all the pomp of 
the specialist destined to add an extra chapter to the average 
conception of history. Its manner, no doubt, is the usual 
compound of accuracy and idiosyncrasy—the mind of a 
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scholar, given to abstracts and obedient only to the powerful 
simplicities. And certainly this is a magnificent game to play 
and at the jig-saw puzzle of the past Patrick Carleton takes a 
hand that is just as good as, if not better than, the next man’s 
—a little desperately tentative, perhaps, and probably much 
better at chronologies, to which he somewhat crushingly 
returns. The book, too, is well planned and likely to last ; 
full of elementary but sound thinking and written in an 
almost totally intelligible style, guilty of but rare modern 
loosenesses. Indeed, a nice Victorian touch adorns some of 
the author’s own pages, providing that moral content so indis- 
pensable to the class-room. But it is the presence of legend 
that causes the conventional context to disappear in a flood of 
being and raises the whole question of History as speculation, 
tending us to define it afresh as the material evidence for 
fantasies. The author, for example, who does not think so, 
interrupts his stories with realistic interpretations having to 
do with pearl-divers and coral, and wanders through a maze 
of misunderstood languages and numbers without once 
suspecting his world attitude to be an obstacle. Looking 
backwards, however, is the fatal flaw in an historian’s com- 
position, for he who would present beginnings must know 
considerably less about ends than is here included. 

The historical attitude, in fact, mostly appears more 
valuable for small issues than for great, since minds unable to 
comprehend the improbable only carry on the wars of fact 
with fancy, while the habit of little comment swallows up the 
interwoven grandeur of life’s context. How often, further- 
more, does History chronicle the horrors and triumphs 
entirely at the expense of warmer tremors or the godly 
thoughts of solitude! Here, withal, is a story of humanity 
made up from fragments found in the ground, infinitely more 
thrilling and stimulating than any detective fiction, revealing 
an intensity of growth to cause fresh rejoicing at the variety 
of life to be lived on this essentially habitable globe. Here, 
too, ate facts which give rise to new ideas of importance about 
our origins and all shows that the more things change the 
more they are not the same thing. Here, in this epoch, for 
instance, religion begins; yet, in compatison with our 
arrogances, all original deities seem humble. But ours, too, 
is a world of gods and goddesses and the pity is, perhaps, that 
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we do not recognise them as such but fancy ourselves their 
masters. Here, again, is the Aryan myth well handled, and 
here are the earliest legal inflexibilities, together with their 
background of pride and blood-lust. But the latter serve to 
remind us of the unchanging oddness of human nature, ever- 
lastingly congratulating itself on the construction of systems 
whose rigours it spends its time trying to escape! Best of all, 
though, of the contents of this book are the sections on the 
bombshell of Mohenjo-Daro, that democracy of 3,000 B.C., 
where also drains came before art and men were little. This 
is unrolled before us as a palace of culverts and sewers, whose 
religion was a Great Bath and whose temple a bazaar. Here 
war was unknown and utility reigned in the still heavens. 

It is dangerous, of course, to over-simplify and this applies 
to this review no less than to its subject. However, in Buried 
Empires the three forces of History, Faith, Practice and Pride 
work themselves out as they are doing to-day. We can only 
hope for a softer solution. Still, it is worth while to add that 
these distant times now call for a more freely imaginative 
interpretation—perhaps we may proceed to suggest that Mr. 
Carleton offer us this also ? 

C. A. TuRNER. 


The Church of England, by Herbert Hensley Henson (Cambridge 
University Press, 1939, 75. 6d. net). 

It fits in with all that gives to the Church of England a 
place of its own among the religious societies of the world that 
it is not only possible but obviously appropriate to include 
it in a series intended for the description and appreciation of 
* English Institutions.’ Lord Stamp, the General Editor, who 
contributes a felicitous Preface, could not have contemplated 
the omission of such a subject; where his good judgment 
showed itself was in the choice of the writer ; his good fortune 
in that such a writer was available. For Dr. Henson’s close 
acquaintance with that whereof he writes is matched by an 
equal ability to stand back from it and view it objectively and 
dispassionately. This power is made the clearer in this 
volume by the almost total absence of anything that recalls 
the brilliant controversialist. Here is no Dr. Henson, 


formidable yet assailable pamphleteer, but Dr. Henson the 
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grave and deliberate student of history, law, and theology, and 
deeply versed man of affairs. 

A short but important Historical Introduction, followed 
by a chapter on Church and State, gives the background to 
the English Reformation, the nature of the change which then 
took place in the position of the Church, and a sketch of the 
developments in the seventeenth century which meant the 
breakdown of Hooker’s conception of the Royal Supremacy 
and of Establishment. For Dr. Henson, the National Church, 
as Hooker expounded it, has now no real existence ; there is 
but a delusive facade which ‘ belongs to a Past which can 
never return ; it has little hold on the Present, and less hope 
for the Future.’ It is this conviction which lies at the root of 
Dr. Henson’s belief that Disestablishment ought to come ; 
whatever the losses, the Church would be free of an unreality 
in its relation to State and Nation, which the prevailing 
secularism in the ‘ climate of opinion’ underlines. With Dr. 
Henson’s standpoint may be contrasted that of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot in The Idea of a Christian Society ; he who would make 
up his mind on a controversy that before so many years have 
passed may become alive again should read both the Bishop 
and the man of letters. 

In two chapters, ‘ The Via Media’ and ‘ On Subscription,’ 
Dr. Henson expounds his conception of the theological posi- 
tion of the Church of England. It is the Broad Churchmen, as 
they used to be called, who will be most satisfied with him. 
He refuses to regard the central truth of the Incarnation as 
necessarily involving belief in the Virgin Birth and the 
physical Resurrection. For the affirmation of these as 
‘historical facts’ he holds that the evidence is inadequate. 
But as to inadequacy everything depends on its nature and 
extent, and I do not think that he does sufficient justice to the 
evidence which actually exists. Certainly it would be difficult 
to show that the New Testament as a whole, to which, in 
contrast with particular texts, Dr. Henson appeals, suggests a 
resurrection of Christ, to which any other adjective than 
‘ physical ’ could rightly be applied. 

The rest of the book is of the nature of an exposition of 
the working of the modern Church of England, with some- 
thing like a running commentary on the story that the author 
has to tell. Bishops, Clergy, the Parochial System, National 
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Education, Convocation and the Church Assembly, Relations 
with other Churches and the possibilities of reunion, are made 
the objects of description and interpretation. The general 
result is sombre ; to say depressing would be to say too much. 
But the impression left is of the difficulty that the Church has, 
owing to causes internal and external, in making headway 
against a pervading, though not polemically un-Christian, 
secularism. It is a true impression; but I think that Dr. 
Henson conveys less than the whole truth since, with all his 
remarkable power of throwing light on the machinery of the 
institution, he is less ready to show the institution in actual 
operation, with the wheels revolving and the relevant persons 
doing what they are there to do. A description of a typical 
day in the life of a town parson, or, even, of a bishop, would 
have been a useful set-off to the discussion of the appointment 
of bishops by the Crown and of the social position of the 
clergy. And it is a serious omission in the volume, perhaps 
the only one, that no attention is given to the overseas work 
of the great missionary societies : for in that work the soul of 
the Church is continually learning, in order that it may teach, 
the mystery of the Kingdom of God. 

Yet Dr. Henson is no more the gloomy Bishop than Dr. 
Inge ever was the gloomy Dean. He believes that humanity 
will find satisfaction, neither politically in nationalism or 
totalitarianism, nor, religiously, in denominationalism. Dr. 
Henson seems to think of all existing forms and institutions, 
the Church of England, as we know it to-day, among them, 
as destined to pass away, to be replaced by such new forms as 
wait for the time when they shall be revealed. But only as 
‘the Christian ideal of Catholicity’ is embodied, will man’s 
* hunger for spiritual fellowship ’ be satisfied. 


J. K. Mozzey. 


Order or Disorder, Studies in the Decline of International 
Order, 1918-1936, by R. M. MacGregor, C.M.G. (Duck- 
worth, 1939, pp. 208, price 6s.). 

Making International Law Work, by Professor George W. 
Keeton, M.A., LL.D., and Dr. Georg Schwarzenberger 
(Peace Book Company (London) Ltd., pp. 218, price 6s.). 
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Mankind Set Free, by Maurice L. Rowntree, with an Introduc- 
tion by Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, M.P. (Cape, pp. 349, 
ptice tos. 6d.), 


These three books were published after the crucial date 
of the conquest of Prague, and yet each expresses undismayed 
the illusions which this country entertained for so long after 
the last war, and which are now costing it so dear. Each of 
the books is an example of the imperviousness of pacifist 
mythologists to the most crashing fact. All three assume 
that the world consists of States basing their conduct on some 
idea of justice that does not wholly ignore the rights of their 
neighbours; they assume that if one suffers grievances the 
sufferer would be willing to discuss them with his more 
fortunate colleagues, and if the grievances are removed he 
would settle down. But suppose the sufferer is a Great Power 
who prefers to take the law into his own hands, and who 
regards discussion as the method of the coward; and sup- 
pose, further, that the sufferer’s main grievance is the very 
existence of his smaller neighbours, and the size of his bigger 
neighbour, what then? This is too awkward to contemplate, 
and our apocalyptic writers prefer to ignore the existence of 
such possibilities, and in order to bolster up their faith they 
pretend, however unwittingly, that the troublesome fellow 
is not asking for more than his rights, and if only the 
other would grant them quickly how different the world 
would be. 

This has been Mr. MacGregor’s method in analysing the 
fate of Security Pacts and Disarmament Conferences of the 
post-war period. Every proposal put forward by France and 
Great Britain he comments upon critically, but those of Ger- 
many he takes every one at their full face value of lamb-like 
innocence. The author lets himself be impressed by Hitler’s 
notorious peace proposals of May, 1935, and quotes them in 
full and condemns the questionnaire with which the British 
Government attempted at the time to test Hitler’s sincerity. 
At that time Hitler had long made up his mind to kick over 
the traces, to leave the League in order to embark upon a 
policy of conquest. Where Britain blundered was in refrain- 
ing from reatming. But rearming would have been regarded 
as a mortal sin by Mr. MacGregor, whose beliefs centre in the 
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trilogy, made popular by our professors of international 
politics—arbitration, security and disarmament, three in one, 
one in three. The writer sees in the failure to prevent Italy’s 
campaign against Abyssinia the beginning of disorder in 
Europe. This requires no proof or argument, but here again 
Mr. MacGregor avoids the real issue, and fails to understand 
that with neglected armaments the two chief Powers of the 
League could not embark upon a first-class war, even although 
it were called a League war. 

While Mr. MacGregor believes that all would be well if 
the rulers of the earth, Hitler, Stalin, Chamberlain, Daladier, 
etc., could be induced to re-affirm their faith in the Covenant 
of the League, Professor Keeton and Doktor Schwarzen- 
berger would be happy if these great men handed over to an 
international authority their guns, tanks, bombers, and battle- 
ships. This would be ‘ making international law work.’ How 
the rulers are to be brought to this action, and what the inter- 
national authority would be cannot be answered by the 
reason. One must have faith, and the minds of true believers 
have to be carefully prepared. For this purpose the authors 
trace for their readers the historical development of inter- 
national law; as Director and Secretary respectively of the 
new Commonwealth Institute, of which the supreme credo 
is the international army, the authors are readily able to note 
how and where international law broke down in the past and 
its inevitable trends in the future. 

They evidently feel that the subject demands a style which 
must at all cost avoid clearness and simplicity. On p. 43 we 
read : 


the distinction between community and society, and the fact that 
individuals and groups can live together simultaneously in a mulkti- 
tude of different relations, assists in a deeper understanding of the 
manifold complexities of the situation created by the disparity 
between sentimental and activity areas in the international society. 


And in another chapter, ‘ Universality and the League,’ the 
authors distinguish various kinds of universality, formal and 
material, co-operative universality heterogeneous and homo- 
geneous, and heaven knows what other kind. It is a trifle hard 
on the young men and women who after a day’s work in 
factory and office have to devote their dearly won leisure to 
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listening to such extension lectures as these, of which the book 
is an unhappy product. 

Mr. Maurice L. Rowntree has yet another plan if he is 
faced by demands from Stalin or Hitler: he would turn the 
other cheek and even walk a mile with them. His book, with 
the apocalyptic title Mankind Set Free, deals with almost 
everything under heaven—war, its abolition, race, empire, 
justice and peace, unemployment, finance, debt, sex, God and 
nature, Jesus, worship, etc. The book represents the modern 
Quaker’s outlook on life, a sort of slushy sentimental Liberal- 
Labour programme, with the Quaker’s peculiar emphasis on 
non-resistance to evil. One discovers on reading this book 
that modern Quakers ate neither religious nor Christian. For 
the strange and wonderful destiny of man revealed by religion, 
they substitute a Socialist utopia; instead of religion, they 
offer us ethics and they strip Christ of His divinity : it is little 
wonder that in their services music, poetry and ritual are not 
permitted. Mr. Rowntree holds that George Fox, one of the 
early Quakers, had as little sense of sin as Jesus, and he refers 
familiarly to the fact that ‘ Jesus and Fox seemed to have 
believed (in something) with great sincerity.’ 

The mysticism of Quakers being repressed in these and 
other ways has to seek an outlet and finds expression in their 
belief in non-violence as the supreme and ultimate revelation 
of the inner light which comes to men who are not bound by 
traditions. Mr. Rowntree admits that this belief may not 
always lead to happy results ; but we must be true to it, even 
if it leads to enslavement, or death, or even to extermination 
of a people, as in the case of the Incas. This inhuman doctrine 
is so repellent that Quakers are compelled to find an escape 
from it in half-way houses, and this explains their espousal of 
causes like the League of Nations—often one sees posted out- 
side their places of worship the prosaic announcements of the 
League of Nations Union and the latest statistics on arma- 
ments—their belief explains the nature of the addresses often 
heard at their services when the spirit breaks silence— 
addresses too often not on the soul or eternal life but on 
schemes to preserve peace. 

Their religion has become politics, and a dangerous 
politics because their politics is partly mythology. Of all 
sects, Quakers should be the most hesitant in intervening on 
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questions of peace aims or war aims, not so much because 
they are exempted from serving in the army, but because 
their minds are not free to judge a situation with the necessary 
common sense. But of all sects they are the most forward in 
obtruding their views. In particular questions their influence 
can be distinctly harmful, especially in these days when 
Britain is facing an enemy to whom every just offer, every 
attempt at conciliation is regarded as a sign of weakness and 
as an invitation to go on and conquer. Chamberlain tried the 
Quaker method when he went to Munich, but Mr. Rowntree, 
faced by this failure of his theory, writes that it was not pro- 
perly tested as ‘ Mr. Chamberlain started rearming as soon as 
he returned.’ Thus Dr. Goebbel’s propaganda serves to hide 
a Quaker’s doubts. 
Puitie CONWELL-EVANS. 


Netherlands India: a Study of Plural Economy, by J. S. 
Furnivall (Cambridge University Press, pp. 502 + xxiii, 
255. net.) 


Eastern Industrialisation and its Effect on the West, by G. E. 
Hubbard. Second and Revised Edition (Oxford 
University Press, pp. 418 + xx, 185. net). 


The Indian States and the Federation, by M. K. Varadarajan 
(Oxford University Press, pp. 292 + xi, 125. 6d. net). 


These three books, despite the apparent diversity of their 
topics, possess much common ground. For each is a study 
of one particular aspect of the same general problem—namely, 
the adjustment, within a given political and economic field, 
of the interests of different races. In the case of the first and 
the third, this adjustment has to be achieved within the bounds 
of the same polity: in the case of the second, the problem is 
enlarged to embrace the relations between two hemispheres. 
Yet in all three instances the problem itself presents the same 
fundamental characteristics. 

Mr. Furnivall’s book is of great importance, for it is the 
first adequate and comprehensive study in English of the 
evolution, in the political and economic spheres, of the 
present régime of the Netherlands Indies. The author 
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brings to his task, as Jonkheer Mr. A. C. D. De Graeff remarks 
in his introduction, a practical experience, acquired by years 
of administrative office, of the governmental system of Burma 
and India. To this is added enormous industry in discovering 
and utilising all available sources of information, whether in 
libraries or in Joco. ‘The result is a book covering every aspect 
of the subject, from the geographical and ethnological back- 
ground to the present situation in the Dutch East Indies. 
Adequately to review a book so large and so comprehensive 
would require an essay on the scale favoured by Macaulay : 
it is only possible here to indicate some of the more notable 
features of Mr. Furnivall’s narrative. Throughout this 
narrative he is concerned to treat Netherlands India as an 
example of the Plural Society: that is, a society where two 
or more elements or social orders live side by side, without 
mingling, within the bounds of one political unit. Within 
such a society the rules of morality tend to be international 
rather than municipal, and the bond between the different 
elements is economic rather than national. Mr. Furnivall 
considers that Dutch observers are inclined to underestimate 
the prevalence of the economic motive among the peoples of 
the Netherlands Indies: although this has been in the past 
subordinated by the consistent policy of the authorities, 
which is to conserve, so far as possible, the native social 
order. In his view, economic values rank very high to-day : 
the more so as the native capitalist class claim to be the 
leaders of the people and extol capitalist principles as the 
norm of social life. But in a society so organised, nationalism 
in any of the constituent elements can only be a force disrup- 
tive of the entire polity, and doubtless for this reason the 
Dutch have striven for the cultural advancement of each 
element in separate and distinct spheres, while basing the 
political structure upon Authority rather than upon Law or 
Nationalism. 

The evolution in India, of which the latest phase is ably 
treated, from an important angle, by Mr. Varadarajan, has 
proceeded upon different lines. Law, rather than authority, 
was for long recognised as the determining force in the 
relations between the different communities of a society 
more complex and more rigidly compartmented than exists 
in the Netherlands Indies. Yet the principle of Law as the 
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sole foundation of society was abandoned, at the end of the 
war, in favour of Nationalism based upon Democracy. It 
is this which at the present time serves sharply to distinguish 
the Dutch régime in Netherlands India from that which 
prevails in India proper; for whereas in the former the needs 
of the Plural Society are recognised in a kind of federalism of 
the economic and cultural aspects, in the latter, federalism 
in the political sphere has already been accepted as the 
proximate step. The width of the gulf separating the two 
solutions may easily be exaggerated, for the Dutch in effect 
recognise that each several constituent of the social order has 
many of the characteristics of a unit in a political federation, 
differing from such a unit mainly in its lack of territorial 
integrity. It is perfectly possible that the Dutch plan is the 
mote scientific of the two, for it brings into relief the distinc- 
tion between the political and the economic problems which 
are basic toa Plural Society. The economic problem is the 
organisation of demand, and this must be attempted separately 
for each constituent element, whereas the political problem 
is one primarily of integration; of fitting all the elements 
together into one social framework. Moreover, in the 
political solution now being attempted in India, a much 
larger function is reserved for the exercise of authority than 
is commonly admitted—except, perhaps, by extreme Left- 
wing elements, who plainly perceive it. For, as Mr. 
Varadarajan shows, the cement which will bind British India 
and the Indian States into one polity is in the last resort the 
political paramountcy which is exercised over the Indian 
Princes. From this derive two consequences : first a concen- 
tration of authority in the hands of the Governor-General 
(in his dual réle) which cannot, in its very nature, be regulated 
to any appreciable extent by the law—as contrasted, let us 
hope, with the evolving custom—of the constitution; and 
secondly, lively, and for the most part well-founded, appre- 
hensions on the part of the Indian States lest, for the reasons 
made clear by Mr. Varadarajan, paramountcy should encroach 
upon the federal field in addition to the sphere in which it at 
ptesent operates. 

Mr. Hubbard’s book requires less extended notice, not 
because its subject is less important, but because this new 
recension is essentially identical with the First Edition, 
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published four years ago. It treats of the problem presented 
by the growing industrialisation of Japan, China and India, 
and of the possibility—or impossibility—of finding ‘ living 
room ’ for the East and the West in the industrial organisation 
of the world. Thus it also is concerned primarily with a 
Plural Society, but a Plural Society which is not comprised 
within the boundaries of a single political organisation. The 
detailed studies of the three countries with which it is prin- 
cipally concerned are related to the industrial development of 
Britain, and the book concludes with a sensible, and indeed 
necessary, comment from Professor T. E, Gregory regarding 
the practicability of adjustment. It is essential, he maintains, 
to raise the standard of life in the East, and the only way to do 
this is by industrialisation, The fear lest Western industry 
should be annihilated is a chimera, for the East is not ideally 
suited to produce all that the world wants, and if old areas 
of production are superseded in one direction, new industries 
tend to develop by way of compensation. The burden of 
the change is often heavy, as in Lancashire to-day, but it may 
be lightened by intelligent action. Adjustment is by no 
means easy, but the condition from which the necessity of 


adjustment arises is a long-range historical process, which 
ought not, in fact, to be resisted. 


L. F. RusHproox WILLIAMS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Str,—Since the Great War, French instinct and intelligence have 
consistently endeavoured to make the world alive to the eternal 
reality of German aggression. For many years, in England, the 
prophetic voice, mainly that of Jacques Bainville, was contemptu- 
ously dismissed by the vast majority of those who heard it (and these 
were few), as if Cassandra had been speaking in person. Well, this 
better part of French thought has played the réle of Cassandra right 
to the end. Events have confirmed the repeated warnings. Yet it 
is not time to relax. Indeed, in this troubled world, it is never time 
to relax. Although much progress has been recorded of late in 
British opinion regarding Germany and her eternal meaning to 
civilisation, not a few fallacies subsist, which common sense and 
Historical knowledge seem powerless to eradicate. One of the main 
of these is the Man-in-the-Street’s attitude towards German political 
refugees, Jewish or Aryan, whose underground political action is 
beginning to be felt in Great Britain and France. On the whole, it 
is one of complete sympathy and almost unmitigated adherence. He 
is deeply moved by the plight of these men who have felt the horrors 
of Nazi persecution. Sentiment prepossesses him in their favour 
when they speak of their country, the present war, the future treaty, 
or future Europe. This they do on a great scale, both publicly and 
privately, and not always with sufficient restraint. Whilst no decent 
European would deny the reality of their sufferings, and do anything 
but his best to alleviate the hardships, moral and material, of their 
exile, it remains absolutely essential that these refugees be prevented 
from exercising pressure upon public men and public opinion in the 
Allied countries. For these refugees, in so far as they are intellects, 
belong to one of two classes. 

(1) They are foreign to German tradition and culture, i.¢., 
sincere adherents to Western values, inherited from the Greek and 
Christian tradition. In that case, however dear and near to us they 
may be, they are for ever condemned to a negligible réle in the field 
of German politics. To the bulk of Germans they are traitors to the 
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sacred cause of Pan-Germanism, to whose action is assigned the 
collapse of 1918. 

(2) They are German nationalists, whose philosophical back- 
ground is thoroughly orthodox. Whilst they profess that Hitler is 
leading their country to its doom, they enthusiastically agree with his 
‘ ultimate aim, which is world domination by the chosen race. Whilst 
they realise that Hitler will fail, they are good Hegelians and good 
Fichteans, either openly or in disguise. Some of them call them- 
selves Catholics, although Catholicism and Germanism are exclusive 
of each other (Goethe was a great man, but his ideal of synthesising 
the fundamentals of Hellenism, and therefore Catholicism, with 
those of Germanism, was a wild dream), Strasser, of whom more 
below, says in his pamphlet Aufban des Deutschen Sovisalismus 
(Leipzig, 1932), ch. 2, ‘Religion and Church’: ‘ This belief in 
principle in an Idealism for each people . . . definitely excludes 
any Church, and above all, any Internationally-minded Church, 
whose essence and will are in downright opposition with the idea 
[which is ours] of a National Culture for every people.’ This ought 
to dispose of Strasser’s Catholicism. 

Now, if we help the first group to establish their power in Ger- 
many after the war, these western-minded wretches will be no match 
for a future Hitler in the field of practical politics. If we listen to the 
second, and far more important, category, then we shall directly 
replace Hitler by people far more subtle and realistic than he is, 
people who want exactly the same things, but who possess a far 
better knowledge of foreign psychology (they are perfecting it now) 
than the ignorant Berchtesgaden maniac. In other words, we shall 
be making another war inevitable, twenty years hence, with our 
chances of success greatly diminished, for, needless to say, these 
supple refugees would be at the head of a UnitedGermany. Strasser, 
already mentioned, comes first and foremost in this category of 
‘ good’? Germans. He is a man of great influence in certain circles, 
French and English. In both countries men who count look upon 
him as a potential maker of future Germany. He has been con- 
| veniently persecuted by Hitler, after having read Mein Kampf with 
delight, has lost a brother in the ups and downs of Nazi life, but 
possesses another one, a Benedictine Monk, to whom he may refer 
to convince people of the sincerity of his Catholicism ; his ‘ Radio 
Liberty ’ and ‘ Black Front ’ activity has endeared him to all those 
who candidly believe we are not fighting the German people but 
only their tyrant Hitler. It takes some power of resistance to wishful 
thinking to realise that his simple ambition is to succeed where 
Hitler will have failed. Even as Hitler has learnt by the experience 
of the first failure of Pan-Germanism, Strasser will continue to learn 
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by the Nazi experience until Hitler is a thing of the past. Hitler has 
learnt that Germany cannot fight on two fronts: hence his Soviet 
alliance. Strasser (or somebody else, for Strasser is not alone) will 
do his utmost to put to good use the realisation that Germany cannot 
fight England and France together, even on one front. If, after the war, 
he has a say in the matter, he will direct German policy against the 
French, and endeavour at the same time to conciliate our English 
Democrats, who cling to their belief that a German ‘ Democracy ’ 
would be a universal panacea. If by any chance (which God for- 
bid !) these eternally abused advocates of Universal Democracy 
accede to power in England at the right time, he will turn against 
France, his action being greatly facilitated if that country is then 
under a ‘ strong’ Government. Imagine how easy it would be for 
Strasser to call France ‘ Fascist ’ if she had a Clemenceau at her head, 
and to secure the benevolent neutrality of the aforesaid mystics, in 
whose uplifted eye the ideal of German democracy is sacrosanct, if 
he set out to reclaim Alsace or any other so-called German territory 
taken away from Germany after her defeat (for such is the publicly 
avowed aim of the Black Front’s foreign policy). In these circum- 
stances his success would be assured. In 1914 Germany fought 
Russia as well as France and England. In 1939 she has Russia on her 
side. Next time, unless we begin to think right, France will be alone. 
Such is the German conception of progress. If not foiled, it will 


result in German domination of Europe at the third attempt. The 
trouble is that so many people do not see any further than the present 
second attempt, which they think is the last, as their fathers did of 
the Great War. 


Yours faithfully, 
Henri Evans. 
11 Rue des Halles, Paris, 1°. 


January 2nd, 1949. 


To the Editor of the NUNETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sir,—Some two or three years before this war began one could 
hear among politically minded men and even among publicists of 
repute and responsibility a note of ‘ defeatism.’ ‘I am afraid,’ said 
one well-known Liberal sociologist, ‘ that this old country is done !’ 
It proved to be at bottom economic defeatism. It may have been 
begun by the shock of the financial crisis of 1931, from which 
emerged the ‘ National’ Government of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, and the spell of commercial and industrial 
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depression at that time. It was certainly a mood that was intensified 
among Liberals and Labour men by the triumph of violent gangster 
politics first in Italy and then in Germany challenging the very 
axioms and postulates of individual liberty and parliamentary 
government, a challenge which Mr. Baldwin, a great Parliament 
man, had foreseen and of the possible result of which he had openly 
warned the Labour Party in the House of Commons when it was 
in one of its militant moods. 

Whatever its origin, the despondent mood was there about 
three or four years ago. When it was probed it was generally 
found to be a mood of economic defeatism. By ‘ this old country’ 
the sociologist quoted above meant ‘this little country.’ The 
Statesman’ s Year Book about that time gave the area of the cultivable 
(not cultivated) land of the British Isles (including agricultural 
Ireland) as only equal or not quite equal to that of France, which 
had a smaller population. In this form the pessimistic conclusion 
was not new. We had heard it long ago, especially from Protec- 
tionists and agrarian idealogues, and a common simile among those 
earlier Jeremiahs was that England was a pyramid standing on its 
apex. 

The truth is far other. 


*‘ When Britain first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure main,” 


she arose at a spot that marked her out to be the free port and 
market of Western Europe, and she arose not upside down, but 
on a broad and solid base of coal. Coal is a valuable article of 
commerce, as everyone knows, but it is much more than that. 
Coal is power, the cheapest source of power, for the hopes of water 
power are but the wistful dreams of smoke-hating enthusiasts, not 
of engineers. To harness waterfalls is a taking fancy. We have 
all been told about whole villages in Switzerland or Norway lighted 
by electricity from waterfalls, but it takes mighty little electricity 
to make electric light. Hydro-electric installations are costly to 
build and to keep up. Electricity has always had a fatal fascination 
for Utopians, who often seem to forget that it is not a source of 
power, but only a means of transmitting power. 

England’s advantage as an island site off the coast of Europe is 
enhanced by a wealth of spacious harbours, not least among which 
is the Thames, and of great ports created by them, not least of 
which is the capital. And around them winds the impregnable 
frontier of the sea. 

The strength of England is chiefly her wealth, as we saw in 
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the late war and are seeing in this. Next to coal its source is shipping 
and marketing, merchanting, entrepét trade as it is called, and 
financing, on all of which the profits are handsome. Much of the 
wealth of the world passes through our hands and, in the old 
saying, some of it sticks. 

The wealth and strength of England, in short, can be named in 
two words, coal and commerce. 

Some would add freedom, respect for law, and temperance in 
civil disputes, but these too we owe mainly to the sea, to our 
insular immunity from invasion. Behind our walls of water we 
can safely fight our quarrels out without coming to blows and 
without either hope or fear of foreign intervention. 

From these considerations follow certain clear inferences about 
our proper policy in politics and economics. In this war it has 
come home to us, to many almost with a shock of surprise, that 
Wwe must export to live. And everything we export is coal, or, to 
be complete, coal, carriage and services. The most delicate piece 
of Nottingham lace, the finest Lancashire cottons are coal. The 
new saying that we must export to live is topsy-turvy, as common 
sayings are apt to be. The right way to put it is that we must 
import to live, and to import we must export. A duty on imports 
is a direct tax on exports. This is not a piece of abstract economic 
reasoning ; it is a workaday commercial fact. The merchants of 
other nations must export to us in order directly or indirectly to 
get British currency, bills of exchange, cheques or other paper 
realisable in this country with which to buy goods from us, and 
that means that we must receive their imports. Complete free trade 
must therefore be our commercial policy. It has the incidental 
advantage of winning for us good will and ‘ most favoured nation 
treatment ’ from protectionist nations, but the value of that is often 
exaggerated by enthusiastic free traders. Free trade is for us 
enlightened self-interest without regard to what other countries 
may do. A substantial accessory advantage, however, is that our 
markets as markets are wide open to merchants of all nations. 
Some protectionist countries have at times recognised this by 
creating a tariff-free enclave round their principal ports—Hamburg, 
for example—and some have suggested that London should be 
such an enclave. That is far too narrow a policy for the big trade 
we need through all our great ports. A customs house is in itself 
a bartier to trade and would be so if it collected no duties, but 
existed merely for the registration of imports for statistical purposes. 
Complete free trade would make our ports and towns a permanent 
British Industries Exhibition, a continuous permanent Leipzig 
Fair. 
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The same facts of our geographical position and natural assets 
point clearly to the right line for our foreign policy. It is isolation. 
Not ‘ splendid isolation,’ for that phrase sounds arrogantly in the 
ears of other nations. Let us say rather benevolent neutrality. 
We cannot afford Continental alliances with any nation or nations. 
Less than any other great country, perhaps, can we afford war. By 
alliances, however high-minded, we forfeit in greater or less measure 
our advantage, military and commercial, of being an island. But 
that does not mean that we can dispense with armed strength. We 
must be armed, not extravagantly or aggressively, but formidably. 
In a phrase, our policy should be one of formidably armed isolation, 
benevolent but strong neutrality. Our strength in war is entirely 
a product of our wealth, which in its turn is a product of coal and 
commerce. Our population is large, but not large enough to menace 
by sheer weight of numbers in land warfare. It is overwhelmingly 
urban and industrial, to the extent of about three-quarters, it is 
estimated. It is, however, the more apt for modern mechanised 
war by sea or land. Our foreign policy should be truly and mani- 
festly pacific always, but feeble or pusillanimous never. 


H. Dorg. 
24 Newlands Park, 
Sydenham, S.E.26, 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WORLD OPINION 


A Press SUMMARY 
Russia 


THE latest December numbers of Igvestia contain as little 
political matter as usual. What is perhaps most interesting 
about them is the fact that the war against Finland is hardly 
mentioned at all. The only information which can be gathered 
about the course of the war consists of communiqués, which 
say almost nothing, from the staffs of Leningrad Military 
District. In six numbers of Izvestia, from December 27th, 
1939, to January 1st, 1940, inclusive, these communiqués con- 
sist of just twenty lines, and apart from them there is not a 
word about the war. From these six numbers, which are 
quite representative of the paper in general, the following may 
be said to have some connection with the war against Finland : 
an address to ‘ the great friend of the Finnish people, Comrade 
Stalin,’ on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, from the 
soldiers and officers of the ‘ first corps of the Finnish people’s 
army,’ dated ‘ Terijoki, 21.12.1939.’ In this address it is said 
among other things: ‘ At this fateful moment, when the 
imperialistic enemies of Finland and the Soviet Union have 
let loose the White Finnish mercenaries and thereby drawn 
our nation into a criminal military adventure ; in this moment 
of open danger, the glorious Red Army of the Soviet Union 
has not failed to hasten to the help of our working people.’ 
And further we read that Stalin ‘has completely conquered 
the heart and the loyalty of the Finnish people’ (28.12.39). 
The Soviet Agency Tass published the following message, 
telegraphed from Stockholm: ‘ Daily hundreds of Finnish 
refugees are arriving in Sweden, among them a large number 
of workers and peasants who have been hunted violently out 
of Finland into Sweden. The refugees say: “ There is no 
reason why we should fight for White Finland. We were con- 
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vinced that nothing would happen to us if the Red Army 
came, and we did not wish to leave. But the Finnish White 
Guards drove us out of our houses at the point of the bayonet, 
so that we could only take with us a few necessaries. Our 
houses were burnt and we were driven across the frontier”’ 
(29.12.39). ‘There are also five telegrams containing resolu- 
tions on the Finnish war from foreign Communist groups. 

The New Year number contains a leading article which 
sums up the year 1939 and gives a glance forward at 1940: 
‘ The war of England and France against Germany, the two- 
years war of Japan against China, the efforts of the aggressors 
to spread still further the general war-conflagration, the 
transformation of the League of Nations from a feeble instru- 
ment of peace to a tool of the Anglo-French military bloc for 
supporting and spreading the war in Europe; the collapse 
of Poland, that arrogant, aristocratic, nationalist State, which 
fell to pieces at the first military onslaught ; the complete 
failure of all attempts to draw the Soviet Union into the 
war; the bankruptcy of the political cheats of the Manner- 
heim-Tanner gang, who had speculated on being able to 
inflame hatred against the Soviet Union—that is the political 
balance-sheet at the end of 1939 for the capitalist countries.’ 
The following picture for 1939 of the Soviet Union is then 
given: ‘ The beginning of 1939 was marked by a historical 
event. The eighteenth congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union was held, at which, thanks to Stalin’s 
genius and the wisdom of the Party, the exalted programme 
of the further movement towards communism was laid down,’ 
and so forth and so on. 

In the same number is a feuilleton which ends with the 
following epistrophe: ‘Yes, we are at the forefront of the 
civilised world and march ahead. Yes, we are giving new 
socialist laws to science and art. Yes, progressive humanity 
is genuinely delighted with us, and the workers of the whole 
world look to us with hope! Yes, our literature and art are 
of the people ; they guide our minds to the understanding of 
what Lenin and Stalin, those universal geniuses, the eldest 
sons in the family of the human race, are achieving. .. . 
With us is Stalin, and therefore all dreams come true. With 
us is Stalin, and therefore the future is with us also... . 
So rejoice then, ye hills and distant prospects, rise, sun, over 
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the earth! Oh, Stalin, our beloved Stalin, our century is 
flying after you |!” 


GERMANY 


The first war-time Christmas, the beginning of a new 
year, and the ending of the eventful nineteen-hundred-thirties 
produced floods of historical reviews and forecasts in the 
columns of the German press. The mass of platitudes thus 
produced might not in themselves be of any interest to the 
outside world ; yet some of these ‘ general ’ leading articles 
in the Nazi’s press, welcoming the New Year, are probably as 
reliable evidence for the present state of mind in the Third 
Reich as is anywhere obtainable. 

Der Angriff (December 31st) contains a signed leading 
article by Dr. Robert Ley which is characteristic of the present 
trend of Nazi home-propaganda. It says: ‘ German Workers. 
Let us have a chat. . . . I know, at the time when we took 
power, you were a Marxist, through and through. Fortwenty 
years you had been a loyal member of the Metal Workers 
Union. You were an old soldier of the World War, and yet 
a member of the Reichsbanner Black-Red-Gold because 
Prussian discipline is in your bones and you can’t help that. 
You hated the bourgeois class state ; indeed you had to hate 
it, because this state imprisoned you, and your children after 
you, in your own class. You, German Worker, forged your 
own weapons in your struggle for social freedom; you had 
your trade unions, political parties, sports and cultural associa- 
tions, co-operative societies, etc. You were proud of your 
achievements. Into your struggle against the bourgeois 
world came the National-Socialist party which you regarded 
with distrust. . . . Our leader took up the struggle against 
your weapons of class-warfare, just as much as he fought 
against the bourgeois class-state. You did not believe our 
word, you thought that we were reactionaries and slaves of 
the capitalist system. But now, after seven years of National- 
Socialist leadership, after all your Marxist institutions have 
been destroyed and rebuilt on a revolutionary basis, after you 
were forced to make heavy sacrifices, indeed, after you were 
forced to accept another war—I want to ask you, German 
Worker: Are you satisfied with Adolf Hitler and his leader- 
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ship? Do you now realise that National Socialism is right ? 
Is this world now your world, too ?’ 

National Zeitung (December 31st) contains an equally 
enlightening leading article, somewhat more serious in tone. 
It says: ‘ This war means for all nations not only material 
sacrifices and hardships but, even more so, psychological 
burdens. . . . There are differences, however. There can be 
no doubt, for example, that since the outbreak of war, 
Germany has had to suffer more than her enemies. England 
and France had not nearly the same losses of men and material 
as Germany, and one should have thought that, consequently, 
and at the beginning of a new year which is bound to bring 
still greater sacrifices and burdens, the morale of the German 
people would be lower than the morale of the French and the 
British. In reality, however, the exact opposite is true. 
Acccrding to all reliable reports of travellers who are in a 
position to make comparisons, the average Englishman and 
avetage Frenchman ate to-day far less resolute, far less 
determined to win the war, and far less certain of victory 
than the mass of the German people. . . . It would be an 
exaggeration to call it open defeatism, or to say that the 
English and French people are already tired of war; but they 
certainly lack all inspiration and all will to see it through. 
Contrary to 1914, the masses accept the fact of war as some- 
thing inevitable. . . . And if the official war-mongers preach 
that Germany should be partitioned and destroyed more 
thoroughly than after the Treaty of Versailles the French 
petit bourgeois and the man in the street in England are dis- 
tinctly distrustful. They were told the same tale at the end 
of the last war and the result was that Germany became 
stronger than ever before. . . . We stand at the end of a 
period of six years of hard work of our Fiihrer. The German 
people has not taken up the fight under the orders of a 
despotic dictatorship, but because it has realised it has got to 
gain a victory in order to survive and for the sake of European 
culture and progress. And the German people know that it 
will be victorious against the world of yesterday.’ 

Das Schwarze Korps (January 4th) publishes a long article 
under the headline ‘ Total Victory ’ from which the following 
passages are taken: ‘ The total war concerns everybody. 
Everybody has to carry on this war in his own way and 
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fashion. Everybody has to make the greatest possible 
sacrifice. Total war cannot even stop at the frontiers of 
belligerent powers. The neutral countries which succeeded 
for centuries in staying out of trouble and playing the réle 
of mediator have now been hit worse than Germany herself 
by Britain’s pirate warfare.’ 

These generalities are followed by sentences which 
cannot be interpreted other than as a direct threat against 
the Northern countries: ‘Those neutral countries which 
thought that it was not their concern when, in Versailles, 
British Imperialism enslaved the great people in the heart of 
Europe, those countries which remained “ disinterested ” 
through all the years of Germany’s struggle for freedom, 
have experienced a very sudden and unpleasant awakening 
now: They are becoming the immediate victims of Britain’s 
wat of aggression and, sooner or later, they will have to 
realise that the dream of their “ neutrality” was nothing 
but a dream. . . . By their passive réle as spectator, and by 
their refusal to resist the world domination plans of the Anglo- 
Jewish Plutocracy, they have only encouraged the aggressors 
and weakened themselves. They are now in a worse position 
than Germany, which is strong enough to defend herself.’ 

The following extract may complete the list. It is a 
particularly imbecile piece of writing and almost defies 
translation ; but because of that it is all the more typical of 
the present ‘boom’ of Socialist progapanda in the Nazi 

ress. 

A Vélkischer Beobachter (January 10th) publishes a leading 
article entitled ‘Our Socialism.’ (The writer of the article, 
Dr. Fritz Nonnenbruch, is the financial editor of the Vé/ki- 
scher Beobachter, and was, at one time, a member of the Com- 
munist Party—Ep.): ‘ When people ask: What is German 
Socialism? we reply: The French and British will soon 
have an opportunity of making the acquaintance of German 
Socialism in a similar fashion as the Poles, who made the 
mistake, to take our steel armour for tin toys. When they 
will feel the power of our arms (of whose numbers and 
efficiency they have little idea), then they will have met 
German Socialism. They will see our Socialism when the 
common energies of our German soldiers, workers and 
inventors come down on them like thunder. . . .’ 
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In the following passage Dr. Nonnenbruch reveals the 
wat aims of ‘German Socialism.’ It reads: ‘ After the war 
the German people will have at their disposal : (1) Germany’s 
full production capacity which is stronger than any throughout 
the capitalist world ; (2) after the war, and the reorganisation 
of Europe, German production will no longer be entirely 
devoted to armaments as before the war (sic); (3) after our 
victory the natural resources of the whole world will be at 
our disposal. That will allow a further increase of production 
and a further improvement of the standard of living.’ 


* * * * * 


On the whole there is but little change in the German 
press. Leading articles on ‘ideological subjects,’ as those 
quoted above, are by no means confined to the party news- 
papers but appear as often in newspapers like the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. It is interesting to note that this type of article is 
becoming more and more prominent ; long essays on: ‘ Thus 
England robbed land and possessions,’ or ‘ England—the 
most notorious aggressor nation in the history of the human 
race,’ can be found frequently on front pages and main news 
pages of all important newspapers. 

As regards the more concrete aspects of the present 
situation the German press is devoting more (and less friendly) 
attention to the Northern States in general and the Finnish 
war in particular. There is a very distinct and noticeable 
fear that the Russo-Finnish war might lead to a general 
extension of hostilities, and, to be more precise, that it might 
bring the Scandinavian States into war on the Allies’ side. 

Frankfurter Zeitung (January 11th) writes in an article 
entitled ‘From Finland to Palestine’: ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech has confirmed that the English are looking for a new 
way out of their dilemma. It is only natural that they look 
for it there where they were disturbed in their policy of 
encirclement before the outbreak of the war. They look for 
new conflicts, for new victims, and new theatres of war. . . . 
The exceedingly friendly and encouraging words which Mr. 
Chamberlain addressed to the Finns and the Turks make us 
very suspicious. They show both in the north and in the 
south-east of Europe fresh attempts to encircle Germany and 
to extend the war generally.’ 
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Vélkischer Beobachter (January 9th) contains an article, 
‘ Finland’s Blindness,’ in which the leading Nazi paper 
energetically defends Soviet aggression: ‘When National 
Socialism took power in Germany the Finnish press was full 
of calumnies against the Third Reich. It is of course true 
that there were a few exceptions, and it shall not be forgotten, 
that leading figures of the Finnish Army maintained a loyal 
attitude towards the new Germany. But the Press, especially 
the press written in Swedish, vilified everything Germany did. 
Finland’s political programme was based on the principle that 
her political action should be dictated by her economic 
interests: “52 per cent. of our exports go to England, and 
consequently we must follow England’s lead.” .. . If the 
Finn’s now claim that we are responsible for their fate then 
we must reply emphatically that, having followed their pro- 
British statesmen, they have only themselves to thank for 
their present ordeal.’ 

(Note. It is forbidden to German editors to refer to the 
Finnish war as ‘ Krieg’ (war); only the word ‘ Kampfhand- 
lung’ (war-like action) or similar nondescript terms are 
permitted.) 

FINLAND AND THE NEUTRALS 


Continued action in Finland is watched in all neutral, 
especially in the Scandinavian, countries with utmost anxiety. 
The following extracts from leading newspapers of the neutral 
Powers may be taken as representative of public opinion there. 


SWEDEN 


Géteborgs Morgenpost (December 16th): ‘When Russia 
now directs her spear-head against Finnish officers . besides 
women and children, it is clear enough that the enemy they 
want to fight in the North is not only English and 
French imperialism, but perhaps most of all their German 
ally. During the latter years, Finland’s political leaders 
understood that Germany’s friendship could be risky. Slowly 
and carefully they turned to Scandinavian neutrality, which 
Sandler supported. It is quite clear that if fear of Germany 
has driven Russia to wat with Finland, Sweden has uninten- 
tionally greatly helped Finland’s isolation. Now Finland 
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stands in solitary struggle against Asia. The promised 
Allied weapons give Sweden the honour first to begin war 
on Russia, meaning that Sweden becomes an English- 
German-Russian war centre, if Germany against her best 
interests holds to the Russian side. Such corruption is heard 
in the U.S., France and Russia, not in Sweden. Enrich 
yourself at the cost of the State.’ 

Géteborgs Handels och Sjifarts Tidning (December 29th): 
‘There are feverish attempts to create panic in Sweden. 
When panic gtips, people rush from imagined into real 
dangers. Those who now cause fear do not speak on 
the Swedish people’s behalf. The Swedes are not deceived 
into believing that it is wisdom to creep like mice so 
that the cat will be friendly. The Swedes do not 
entertain fearful thoughts; those saying so bear false 
witness. Fearing to speak out when foreign efforts seek to 
influence the Swedish people to remain silent before the most 
revolting atrocities would not be Swedish. The land is in 
great overhanging danger. People must know what the 
danger is.’ 

Svenska Daghladet (January 31d): ‘Napoleon’s reconcilia- 
tion with Alexander was a still greater surprise than the 
collaboration of Bolshevism and Nazism, which was for 
many years prophesied, but which only a few wished 
to believe. A large portion of Europe is now under the 
double sign of the Red Star and the Swastika. One might 
have expected that Moscow would reap at the beginning such 
swift and important advantages from the Berlin under- 
standing.’ But Stalin, unlike Alexander, failed to show the 
same ‘intelligent self-control on the part of the Kremlin 
and the avoidance of open conflicts’ resulting in an ‘ irre- 
parable loss in international prestige to the Soviet régime, so 
that its national existence is in the balance.’ 

Dagens Nyheter (Januaty 5th): ‘ How Mussolini will act 
in the future development of war will entirely depend on 
the circumstances. He is prepared to participate and guard 
Italy’s national aspirations by all suitable means. He has 
certainly in no way denounced friendship with Hitler. But 
he seems to have desited to indicate that he does not lack 
arguments if he wishes to stress that he really has a free hand 
if German and Italian interests no longer coincide.’ 
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Géteborgs Handels och Sjofarts Tidning (January 31d): ‘In 
blind hate against England, the Germans have sactificed 
their own interests in the Baltic countries and surrendered 
half of that part of Poland which they have conquered. It 
looks as if they can be tempted to almost any future sacrifice 
by having the bait of Russian help against England 
dangled before their eyes.’ In conclusion the writer wonders 
if the German people will not ask: ‘Is this a German 
government and is it sane ?’ 

Stockholms-Tidningen (January 11th). Leading article com- 
ments: ‘ Mistrust between opponents in war is a natural 
thing. Without doubt, the Germans are definitely convinced 
that the Western Powers’ governments must answer for 
themselves these accusations. This is not our business. 
We know how great Powers can act in war, and cannot 
accept any moral guarantee from any of them. But in 
the German argument has lain an ill-concealed suspicion 
regarding our own attitude which it is our business to refute. 
It is entirely unjust. All the better that this is realised in 
Germany, as indicated by an article in to-day’s number from 
the Berlin correspondent of the Stockholms-Tidningen. It is 
worth noting with satisfaction. The Swedish desire for 
neutrality ought now to be so clear to all that it cannot be 
the object of any suspicions.’ 

Géteborgs Handels och Sjéfarts Tidning (January 13th): 
‘The Nazi Foreign Office’s acceptance of the Russian 
attack on Finland grossly violates the German people’s 
sympathy for Finland. Hitler now sees a chance to save 
himself from a bad dilemma by proposing peace to Finland 
and maintaining the friendship with Russia. By appearing 
to be an angel saving Finland he would win Italy and 
Scandinavia, and Finland’s sympathy with the Allies 
would be nullified. This settlement is too optimistic. 
Hitler cannot give Finland any guarantees. The Finns know 
the value of Russian promises, and will not swallow the bait ; 


everything is going their way.’ 


Norway 
Aftenposten (January 31rd): ‘If Germany will not help 
Scandinavia against Bolshevism, Scandinavia will be forced 
to look to others. Getmany is interested in the defeat of 
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Finland and the Russian occupation of North Norway in 
order to direct Russia’s thoughts from the Kiel Canal. Sweden 
is to be spared for the sake of her iron supplies. Neither 
Germans nor Russians will. be at a loss for arguments if a 
defence is to be found for a Russian occupation of North 
Norway. They will say that Lyngen was once the frontier 
of the Grand Duchy of Novgorod in the Middle Ages ; they 
will say that Norwegians are late colonists in the Finmark 
and that they came as exploiters of the true inhabitants, etc., 
etc. It is all lies, but just wait and see.’ - 

Norges Handels og Sjifarts Tidende (January 5th): 
“Germany’s fate since Bismarck has been that’ she has 
made herself dependent on allies of little worth. Austria 
involved her in World War. It now seems that the Germans 
feel themselves more and more dependent on the Soviets in 
their struggle against England.’ 

Morgenposten (January 6th): ‘It would appear that 
Germany intends to create a crisis situation in Scandinavia ; 
otherwise their press could have sounded the~ warning 
earlier when the League decided each individual country 
could help Finland according to its inclinations. Germany 
then gave assurances that she was not concerned as she was 
quite disinterested in the Russo-Finnish conflict. It is 
calculated to rouse attention when what a few weeks ago did 
not concern Germany at all is now said to be a breach of 
neutrality, and may even perhaps be a casus belli.’ 

Morgenbladet (January 11th): ‘Russia has no chance 
of regaining lost ground until the summer, and even 
then the rain will be favourable to the Finns. Consequently, 
in view of the ignorance of the majority of the population, 
peace might be made without loss of prestige.’ 

Tidens Tegn (January 12th): ‘ Any attempt from the 
Allied side to exploit Scandinavian sympathy for Finland 
for the purpose of violating Norwegian neutrality will be met 
with the same resistance as if it had come from the other side. 
It is not in Germany’s interest to interfere in Scandinavia 
unless the Western Powers threaten Swedish iron ore supplies ; 
and while the attitude of the Allied press justifies German 
suspicions, the Allies will be deterred from intervention by 
(1) the anxiety not to strengthen the Russo-German alliance, 


and (2) the fear of complications in the East.’ 
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De Maasbode (December 30th): ‘The Berlin-Rome Axis 
was broken in Finland, though Germany dare not say so 
publicly. Germany feels the guilt of Russian aggression in 
Finland, and therefore attempts to blame England, being 
unable to blame Russia, which would be moral self-condem- 
nation.” 

Algemeen Handelsblad (December 31st): ‘ Hitler’s brute 
force efforts to sweep away Versailles grievances awakened 
all Europe’s political ambitions. No standard for a new 
Europe has yet been found, but only two solutions exist: 
force and reasonable compromise. ‘The state of Europe 
points to the latter as the wisest. What Finland can do 
Holland will do if necessary.’ 

Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant (January 3rd): ‘ Germany 
still upholds the fiction that war was provoked by the Allies, 
forgetting her own responsibility in regard to Austria, the 
Czechs and Poland, which really caused the outbreak. For 
“young productive nations” read Germany, Italy and 
perhaps Russia. Neutrals throughout Europe will not rejoice 


at the prospect of the division of Europe in such spheres 
of influence.’ 

Utrechtsche Nieuwes Blad (January 7th): ‘ Stalin has the 
upper hand over Hitler, and wants Germany’s military help 
to finish the Finnish war.” This is a painful question for 
Germany, without any visible advantage.’ 


SWITZERLAND 


National Zeitung, Basel (January 1st): ‘ The cold determina- 
tion of the Western Powers was never stronger. It is based 
on the profound conviction that unless the restless German 
bid for hegemony is finally crushed by force or exhaustion, 
no independent peaceful national life anywhere will be 
possible. The surprising and sudden friendship of Germany 
and the Soviets cleared the minds and greatly strengthened 
the determination of the Western Powers.’ 

Journal de Genive (Januaty 1st): ‘It seemed as though 
an epoch of European decadence had begun, but thanks 


to heroic Finland’s sacrifice and tenacity the atmosphere 
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is once more purified. France and Britain are vibrating with 
tenewed confidence. In the issue of the conflict, it is un- 
doubted that liberty will triumph.’ 

Journal de Genéve (January 5th): ‘ The wrong and danger- 
ous notion that it would be necessary to placate Stalin if 
Hitler was to be defeated has served its purpose. Soonet 
or later, if Europe is ever to have peace, she must settle 
with Stalin and not wait till Finland has collapsed under the 
pressure of numbers.’ 

Basler Nachrichten (January 8th): ‘There is an un- 
mistakable increase in asperity of the official and semi- 
official tone of Germany towards the neutrals, particularly 
Scandinavia and the Netherlands. War with the Scandinavians 
would have one certain consequence—the cutting off of 
Germany from Swedish ore. Therefore a conflict with the 
Oslo states is improbable, but recent recriminations against 
Holland and Belgium are only explicable by the assumption of 
definite intentions.’ 


ITALY 


Messagero (January 31rd): ‘It cannot be said that 
Bolshevism does not constitute a danger simply because its 
military efficiency has shown itself inferior to prevision, for 
Bolshevism intends above all to provoke and feed war and 
conflagrations and to determine by any means situations of 
economic disorder and moral stress; which are the premises of 
her destroying action. How then is the fact explained that 
this Russia was so assiduously courted by the great demo- 
cracies? First on account of their desire to perpetuate the 
iniquities of Versailles, intended to assure the absurd anti- 
historic hegemony of the old master of the world ; second on 
account of the democratic ideology itself, which, not sup- 
ported by a firm conception of the state and its hierarchical 
telations, fatally tends to indulge all negations constituting 
individual lawlessness. The experience of Spain, and not only 
Spain, teaches us that Bolshevism does not need armies to be 
dangerous, for it finds its most efficacious allies in those 
democratic parties which through internal destruction of 
states prepares the way. One may ask what would have hap- 
pened to the Mediterranean situation if Franco’s militiamen 
had not risen against the Bolshevik menace and Italian 
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Legionaries had not joined them ? If this is true—and no one 
can deny it—that a general European conflagration is part of 
Bolshevist designs, no one can fail to see how every limitation 
to the present conflict constitutes a delay to the greatest danger 
weighing upon European civilisation and the white race itself. 
Men of thought and action, even in the belligerent countries, 
ate urged by present events to a revision of their ideologies 
which have been honoured hitherto. Not a few states in 
Europe, even while affirming to the contrary, are marching 
along Fascist roads. By many signs it is possible to infer that 
they are going towards that political organisation of national 
society, which Mussolini defined as “ democracy organised 


and concentrated on authoritarian and national lines.” ’ 
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THE CHALLENGE 


SPEECH BY Str RONALD CAMPBELL TO THE AMERICAN CLUB, 
Paris, JANUARY 18TH 


[Sir Ronald Campbell is His Majesty's Ambassador in Paris. 
He was for years Minister in Belgrade, Extracts from bis speech 
have appeared in the Press—we give the complete text because we 
consider it one of the finest and most important utterances made since 
the war began—Tue Eprror.] 


I am both sensible of the honour, and moved by the pleasure, 
of being your guest to-day. Your Club, with its long-stand- 
ing and honourable traditions, is one of the best known on the 
Continent of Europe. You have welcomed many a more 
distinguished man than myself; many a man better equipped 
than I to face the ordeal which I am now undergoing. I 
remember well, when in days gone by I was in the happy 
position of being an inconspicuous guest at one of your 
luncheons, thanking my stars that I was not in the shoes of the 
man who was just getting up on his legs to do what I am 
doing now. 

But, lest I seem ungracious, let me assure you that this 
ordeal is powerless to detract from the pleasure which this 
occasion gives me of renewing old friendships, and, I hope, 
of making new ones. If anything further were needed to put 
me at my ease, I should find it in the kind and generous 
words with which your chairman introduced me. And, 
though I profoundly disagree with most of what he said about 
me, I thank him warmly none the less. His words will 
remain a comfort and an encouragement to me personally, 
whilst your friendly welcome moves me deeply as my country’s 
representative, for I take it (and I know that that is how you 
meant me to take it) as an expression of your sympathy with 
us in our present hour of trial. 


i 
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I had it in mind, when making notes for this speech, to 
offer you something akin to congratulations upon your 
courage in staying to face the discomforts and brave the risks 
of this war-winter in Paris. But I quickly saw that they 
would be misplaced. Discomforts are few, there are certainly 
none in evidence at this hospitable table. But even if they 
were many, I doubt whether they would have any effect on 
those who are present here to-day. A failing—or is it a 
quality >—-which our two peoples have in common is their 
inability to withstand the lure of this enchanting city or, 
indeed, the charms of this fair land as a whole. ‘ Tout homme 
a deux pays; Je sien, puis la Frame’ is truer, I think, of our 
two peoples than of any other. 

And as to risks—well, the standard in that respect was 
set in 1914 when things looked graver by far than they do 
now; the enemy at one moment within twenty miles of 
Paris, the Government moving prudently to Bordeaux, the 
Embassies ordered to follow it. Only that much loved 
Ambassador of yours, Mr. Myron Herrick (in whose hands I 
am glad to remember British interests would have been left 
if Paris had fallen) only Mr. Herrick steadfastly refused to 
move. And when some ill-advised friend, thinking to 
persuade him, suggested that his life was in danger, he 
answered in his slow, gentle way, ‘ Well, I can imagine a 
situation in which a dead American Ambassador would be 
more useful to France than a living one.’ The ill-advised 
friend said no more. ‘This story is no doubt known to most 
of you, but I could not resist quoting it because it has always 
seemed to me, if I may say so, characteristic of your 
people. 

But if risks, then, are negligible at present, who can say 
how long this state of affairs may last? In the meantime, the 
simple fact that you are living your normal lives here, going 
about your business, entertaining your guests, is a stimulus 
and ahelp. It is that; and it is besides a tribute—how well 
deserved !—to the perfect sang-froid, the discipline, and the 
resolution of the great French nation, now thrust into war 
with the same overbearing and aggressive neighbour for the 
third time within the span of a man’s life. 
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But the patterns that history makes—my note-making 
passed next to this—what a fascinating study! A hundred 
and sixty years ago (more or less) you Americans defeated us 
British in war. You did it with the help of our present allies, 
the French. And you thus made yourselves a nation. Your 
friendship with France has been pretty steadfast ever since. 
Outs with you has inevitably been of a slow growth ; since 
we did not relish defeat or the memory of it. 

But the foundations of that friendship were laid from the 
vety beginning ; even, so to speak, from before the begin- 
ning, when the liberal-minded statesmen of Britain had the 
coutage to protest that in this dispute you were right and we 
wete wrong. Chatham, who had waged unrelenting war 
against the French, said so from his place in the House of 
Lords. Burke, that great Irishman, whose mission it was to 
give principle to English politics—and his principles still 
influence them—warned us that ‘a great empire and little 
minds go ill together.’ For mark: it was upon a point of 
principle that you fought. The actual taxes we demanded 
came, I think, to no more than £12,000 a year. You could 
__ have paid that or we could have foregone it and thought no 
more about the matter. But it was upon the principle—that 
you should not pay at the behest of an obstinate king (honest 
and well-meaning though he was) and a corrupt and unrepre- 
sentative Parliament, it was on that principle that Chatham 
begged you to stand firm. You, he said, would then be 
standing for what was England’s true cause—men’s liberty to 
approve or disapprove the making of the laws which were to 
govern them, and liberty for all men under the law—while 
our Government was betraying it. And this was true, and 
half England thought so; and in consequence we waged the 
wat half-heartedly and incompetently, and were beaten—as 
we deserved to be. 

But the point is that we have learned to thank you for our 
defeat. For had victory fallen to us and not to you, reac- 
tionary government in England would have gained in credit. 
And—though it is idle to speculate upon the might-have- 
beens of history—it might have grown in strength until it 
could only have been broken by red revolution, and this only 
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quelled by sterner reaction; and so on alternately until the 
nation was exhausted. Instead we progressed towards the 
system of constitutional monarchy and _ representative 
government which we now enjoy. 

What is more, upon that defeat—it is no paradox to say— 
is founded our present British Commonwealth of Nations. 
We learned from it to set no obstinate obstruction in the path 
of the later-born British communities overseas towards full 
constitutional freedom. And we have reaped a rich reward. 
Twenty years ago these sister States, as they had by then 
become, lent us their aid with a generosity of spirit and means 
which no authority could have commanded. To-day we are 
in danger again. Again they rally to us. And mark this. 
In the interval their constitutional freedom has—with our 
perfect goodwill—finally expanded to a point at which 
practically no formal ties whatever bind them to us, except a 
common allegiance to His Majesty the King. With that 
exception they are as independent of us as even the signatories 
of that famous Philadelphia Declaration desired to be a 
hundred and sixty years or so ago. And if in 1914 they were 
free to stay out of the struggle had they wished, they could 
count themselves even freer to-day. And there were sceptical 
observers who thought that, after their gifts which they made 
in blood and treasure twenty years ago (and who may not be 
excused for exclaiming ‘ seemingly wasted gifts ”) they would, 
if wat surged up again, withhold their hands and, however 
regretfully, shake their heads. It was one of the happiest 
days in our history—I will add, one of the most significant in 
the history of the modern world—when within a few hours 
of the event, Canada, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand confounded these sceptics and detractors by throwing 
in their lot with us unreservedly. 

Nor—though I am sure that some sentiment did enter 
into the question—do I believe that they made this great 
decision on sentimental grounds. They saw well enough 
what were the principles involved, the vital importance of 
the issues and—far removed from the physical storm centre 
though they were—how nearly these must touch them. 

How strange, I said just now, are the patterns that history 
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makes! ‘This firm front of free men extended to-day across 
the face of the globe—we owe much of that to you, to the 
lesson you taught us a hundred and sixty years ago; some- 
thing, also, let me add in self-respect, to our ability to learn 
it. 

And we in our turn to-day, with our allies—with the 
French, your allies then—are fighting a war of principle, 
which is really only an international enlargement of that for 
which you fought. Then it was for the liberty of the indi- 
vidual under the law, a law to the making of which he had 
freely consented; for every man’s inalienable right, in 
Jefferson’s words, ‘ to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
Now it is to ensure that every freely associated and coherent 
gtoup of men in civilised Europe—be it organised as a large 
State or a small—or be it a minority in race or religion— 
should inherit in security that same freedom. 

And in this, surely, the whole progress of Christian 
civilisation, as we have through the centuries been building 
it up, is involved. Since the dawn of history, it could be 
said, mankind has been moving towards this goal. Demon- 
strably here in Europe, since the Dark Ages, we have— 
despite errors and backslidings, due to greed, ambition, 
cowatdice, lack of faith, we have consciously striven towards 
it. And now, at the very moment when it seemed that we 
were nearer than ever before to our goal—the establishment 
of liberty for all nations, races, and creeds under international 
law—suddenly the very principle is blatantly challenged, in 
favour, I say, of a doctrine, the acceptance of which would 
reverse this whole current of history, and would indeed 
destroy the very basis of international and private life: the 
doctrine that Might is Right. 

A lingering sense of shame, a fading memory, perhaps, 
of a now repudiated civilisation had tended till now to mask 
this devil’s gospel beneath various coats of camouflage. 
For one: resentment against the so-called Dikéat of Versailles 
(the deliberate perversions of that admittedly imperfect 
instrument have worn a little thin); for another: Germany 
was to be the bulwark against Bolshevism (the paint is quite 
rubbed off that). We had pseudo-scientific nonsense about 
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racial purity (it served for the robbery of the Jews, of the 
poor among them as well as the rich, for there are poor Jews, 
though people too often seem to forget it); and finally, 
Hitler’s protestations, sometimes that he had no quarrel with 
France, at others of his lifelong admiration for the British 
Empire, and his desire for our friendship—no doubt at the 
price of our connivance in his crimes! Each and every 
assurance, when put to the test, proved to be worthless. 
And we should be traitors if we condoned his crimes ; traitors 
to our country and its future, traitors to our Allies, to our 
friends, to Europe, to civilisation itself. Promises and 
pretexts—they hang in tatters about him. And the damnable 
doctrine of brute force, as a very gospel, with Hitler for its 
prophet, stands there naked and unashamed. 

If this devil’s gospel should triumph, what would be the 
world-wide consequence ? What would be left of civilised 
methods of settling differences ? What already are the conse- 
quences wherever it has momentarily triumphed? I have 
no need to tell you. 

For our part, then, what could we do but accept the 
challenge ? And the weapon of Force being, very naturally, 
force, and in this case indiscriminate force, barbarities at 
which Nature’s barbarians would blush—by force we must 
meet it, fighting as cleanly as we can. 

Let me add this: that—much as we execrate war; dear 
though it must cost us—we are proud to meet the challenge. 
After all, to whom should it be issued, and who should meet it 
but we ? Are not the English and the French foremost among 
these people who—slowly and past many obstacles, at times 
having to struggle simply to survive—have yet earned their 
right to be counted, not subjects of a master, but citizens of a 
State, and to enjoy the exercise of an ordered liberty in things 
material and spiritual, too ? We have earned those blessings 
(as we hold them to be) and have prospered under them, and 
have asked no better than that other peoples should earn and 
enjoy them too. And our Allies, the brave Polish people, 
through a century and more when Poland was but a name, 
kept their faith in themselves and their country alive; and 
it burns in them to-day. And it is for those same blessings 
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and for that same faith that the gallant Finland is fighting 
to-day against overwhelming odds to the admiration of the 
whole civilised world. When, therefore, this heritage, and 
all that makes life worth living, are threatened with destruc- 
tion, we should be ingrates and cowards if we did not at any 
cost take up the challenge ; and we should deserve our fate 
and the contempt of the world besides. But I say again that 
we are proud and glad to be fighting in this cause—for it is 
the cause of Christendom itself; no less. 

If you want other and far better testimony to this than 
mine, listen to His Holiness the Pope. And, indeed, I would 
recommend everyone to read his recent Encyclical, and not 
once only. He inveighs against ‘the denial and rejection 
of a universal standard of morality as well for individual and 
social life as for international relations,’ against the pernicious 
errors involved in ‘ forgetfulness of the law of human solidarity 
and charity, dictated by our common origin. . . . And he 
declares that the nations must learn to observe those ‘ prin- 
ciples of international law which demand respect for corre- 
sponding rights to independence . . .” and that ‘the very 
soul of the juridical relations in force between them is mutual 
trust; the expectation and conviction that each party will 
respect its plighted word.’ I cannot do justice to such a 
document by quotation. But everyone who reads the whole 
will be left in no doubt where the most revered figure in 
Christendom stands in the matter. 

Now please remark that I do not go on to ask ‘ What are 
you going to do about it?’ No responsible Englishman has 
been, and I hope none will be, guilty of the impertinence of 
putting such a question. Your position is not ours. What it 
may become is for you alone to judge. What you will do 
now or later depends on the will of your people, and on that 
alone. 

But let me say that what you “hink about the matter does 
concern us very deeply. For the good opinion of the in- 
structed American citizen we have a high regard. And I beg 
you, do not think—but being here in Europe I am sure you 
do not—I will amend that to: Do not, as far as your influence 
goes, allow it to be thought that this is no more than ‘ just 
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another war.’ ‘Here are these British and French. We 
helped them out of a mess twenty years ago, and now they’re 
in just such another.’ 

Then there is that ancient legend—I am always thinking 
it must be finally exploded when up it pops again—of our 
Machiavellian Foreign Office secretly engineering conflicts 
to Britain’s advantage ; Gentleman: I have passed my whole 
adult life in the Foreign Office or in touch with it, and I can 
assute you—hand on heart—that a sillier caricature of the 
facts there could not be. In the first place, of course, the 
Foreign Office does not dictate England’s foreign policy : 
that is the concern of the Foreign Secretary and the Govern- 
ment. In the second place, we are a set of quite hard-working 
civil servants, whose main business it is to collect and sift 
information, sometimes to make suggestions, but for the 
most part to carry out the instructions we receive and, when 
we are sent abroad, to be as pleasant to everybody as they will 
let us be, and to stave off rows if we possibly can. We are 
about as capable of secretly contriving a war as is the black 
cat in the porter’s lodge. In unregenerate moments, indeed, 
I have wished—though even so with no ill-purpose—that we 
were just a little more like that caricature than we ever 
shall be. 

But, to return to more serious matters, this war—believe 
me—is not ‘just another war.’ History does not so repeat 
itself. Of such great conflagrations, the Napoleonic wats 
were like no others. They registered the end of European 
dynastic quarrels. —The Great War of twenty-five years ago 
was like no other. It is early yet to say how history will cata- 
logue it. Not that anything will absolve from guilt the men 
who needlessly precipitated it. And this war, certainly, is 
different again; although that great Ambassador, most 
humane and human of men, Walter Page, recognised in 1914, 
and so wrote to Washington, that the doctrine of force was 
implicit in the German contentions and the real root of all the 
trouble. But even the Kaiser—who seems now a mild 
enough phenomenon by comparison with his successor— 
even he would not have enunciated such a doctrine explicitly. 
If you object : ‘ But, coming so close upon the other, surely 
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the same factors must be operating in this war, though under 
slightly different forms,’ I answer: Forms may take longer 
to change than the facts they represent. But, under pressure, 
facts may change very swiftly, and mote history is crowded 
into a space of ten years than into the leisurely evolution of a 
preceding century. It was so in the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, I think it is proving so now. Within the last twenty 
years the ‘ facts ’ of Europe have radically changed ; economic 
values have altered ; political standards have been debased. 
The simple, plain decencies of life are threatened. Faith in 
civilisation itself is shaken. 

This is not, then, I repeat, ‘just another war.’ It is not 
dynasties, nor markets, nor the balance of power that are at 
stake. It is a war of principle. And the issue is a very simple 
one. It is a struggle between right—as (to use Lincoln’s 
words)—‘ as God gives us to see the right’; yes, to us it is 
a simple struggle between right and wrong. And as to where 
the right lies and where the wrong, every citizen, not only of 
the United States, but of the whole civilised world, may 
properly be asked to make up his mind. 

My contention that the cause for which the Allies are 
fighting absolves the present conflict from the charge of being 
‘ just another war,’ brings to mind another distinction which 
differentiates it from other wars, namely, the way in which it 
is being fought. It is commonly alluded to as ane dréle de 
guerre, sometimes as ‘a phony wat.’ I suppose the reason why 
it is so described is that there has so far been no big battle, that 
there are no heavy casualty lists. But why is that so? Simply 
and solely because France had the foresight and ingenuity—for 
which every decent and orderly country throughout the world 
owes her a debt of gratitude—to build a chain of impregnable 
fortifications to defend her soil from fresh invasions. In other 
words, the absence so far of action on land is due to the 
enemy’s knowledge that he can only break through the 
Maginot Line, if he can break through it at all, at such-expen- 
diture of lives and material as to render the attempt a counsel 
of despair. Why, then, if he cannot look for victories by land 
or on the seas on which, except for an occasional raider 
skulking to avoid battle, his surface craft scarcely dare venture 
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—why then does he not seek them in the air? The answer is 
known to all, and to none better then the enemy himself. 

But if it is a truism to say that no two wars are alike in 
character, we have learned at least one lesson from the last 
wat—and that is that it is folly to sacrifice thousands of lives 
for the sake of gaining a few yards of ground. Mr. Cham- 
berlain in one of his early speeches said—I have forgotten 
his exact words, but they were to this effect—-the art of war 
is to use decisive forces, at a decisive point, for a decisive 
purpose. The enemy, then, must either wait for us to 
choose our moment, or, if he is to avoid being throttled 
by the ever-tightening grip of the blockade, must seek a 
military victory and face the risk from which he has hitherto 
recoiled. 

When either of those things comes to pass there will be 
no more talk of a ‘phony war.’ It will become a wat more 
grim and ghastly perhaps than any war that has gone before. 
It is for that that we must prepare ourselves. Production 
of war material must go on, as it is doing, at a progressively 
increasing rate. But there must also be spiritual preparation. 
We must be ready to accept sacrifices, greater perhaps than 
we have any idea of. I can tell you that we are ready to 
accept them and that we intend, at whatever cost, to pursue 
this war until we have decisively and finally shown the 
German people—by the only means they have left open to 
us—that the doctrine of force, the lust of domination, do not 
pay. This will to win through to the end, however arduous 
the process, is as strong in England as in France. It is this 
unshakable determination that is the mainspring of our unity 
—a unity so complete that we are fighting not as two countries 
but as one—a unity so complete that the clumsy manceuvres 
of the enemy’s propaganda aimed at dividing us can have no 
more effect than sea-spray falling on a concrete wall. 

I am not going to talk to you of war aims, except very 
cursorily. The primary war aim, as both Mr. Chamberlain 
and M. Daladier have more than once said, is to win the war ; 
and when I say ‘ win the war,’ I mean win it, not merely in 
the sense of bringing the enemy to sue for peace in conditions 
which would leave him in possession of his plunder and might 
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even enable him to claim that he had not been beaten; no, 
I mean win it in the sense of destroying his military power, 
for it is only in an atmosphere free of further threat that we 
can hope to give our minds to the task of building a new 
order in Europe in which all States, big and small, can pursue 
their peaceful aims without fear for their national independ- 
ence and liberty, without further threat to all those things 
which Christian men and women hold dear. 

What form this work of reconstruction will take it is too 
early yet to foretell. But at least we can say that the new 
order must be raised on wide foundations of co-operation 
and of mutual help. In the benefits accruing from it, all 
nations which are ready to play their part in good faith may 
expect to share. It may be that the agreements concluded 
between the British and French Governments, by which they 
go a long way to pooling their resources, may prove to be the 
first step on the road of a more generalised system of mutual 
help. It is desirable, no doubt, that these, and other, peace 
problems should be quietly studied in qualified quarters, but 
they must not and will not be allowed to distract us from the 
primary object of winning the war. 

The mere fact, however, that we have thoughts of creating 
a new and better order justifies us in repudiating the theory 
that one war inevitably sows the seeds of another. This may 
have been true, no doubt it was, of many of the wars of 
history. But it is not true to-day, because we are fighting 
this war for no selfish aim of any kind. We are fighting it 
to overcome the forces of evil; we are fighting it, as I said 
before, to save civilisation. We shall go forward, then, 
strong in our material and moral armament, confident in the 
justice of our cause, secure in our faith in God and in the 
triumph to come, of right over wrong. 

We must not be content merely to put back the clock. 
We must not be content to leave civilisation where it was when 
it was challenged by the demoniac forces now let loose on a 
suffering Europe. To aim at this, and no more than this, 
would be to sap our own courage, our own resolution. We 
must believe in our own ability to ensure that these forces 
shall never be let loose again ; we must believe that all the 
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sufferings still to be borne by millions of mankind are but the 
foundation of a new and better civilisation. For it is not the 
case that this is ‘just another war’ ; it is not the case that every 
war sows the seeds of another. We English, you Americans, 
and the French—your allies in the past, ours in the present— 
are a living and happy proof to the contrary. 

And that is why—to come back to my earlier theme—I 
said that whilst we have no right to seek to influence your 
actions, we do ask you to believe, as we believe, that this war 
is no more, no less, than a struggle between right and wrong, 
between light and darkness ; a struggle to save from destruc- 
tion everything that makes it worthwhile to live on this sweet 
earth. This is why we ask you to bless our cause with your 
sympathy which is more precious to us than perhaps you are 


aware. 








